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NEW ENGLAND 
QVARTERLY 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


FENIMORE COOPER’S FURTHER 
LITERARY OFFENSES 


B pMbrtcene Cooper’s Further Literary Offenses” is a hith- 

erto unknown continuation of Mark Twain’s best-known 
venture in literary criticism and is here published for the first 
time. 

“Fenimore Cooper's Literary Offenses,” which has been fre- 
quently reprinted, was written late in 1893 or early in 1894 and 
was published in the North American Review for July, 1895. 
Material in the Mark Twain Papers shows that the essay had had 
at least two earlier versions before the published one was achieved 
and that both of them received considerable tinkering and remodel- 
ing before being abandoned. The manuscript of the final version 
shows that not all of it was published, presumably because it was 
overlong for a magazine. 

At some time during this typical effort to make a balky man- * 
uscript go right — there is no way of telling at which stage, though 
I assume it was the last one— Mark tried giving it an accessory 
framework. He presented it, that is, as Number 1 in a series 
called “Studies in Literary Criticism” which were supposed to 
have been ‘prepared for last term by Mark Twain,M.aA., Professor 
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of Belles Lettres in the Veterinary College of Arizona.” The essay 
published here as “Fenimore Cooper's Further Literary Offenses” 
(my title—Mark gave it none) was the second lecture of that 
series. It was to be preceded by the same quotations that stand at 
the head of the first one: praise of Cooper quoted from Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, Brander Matthews, and Wilkie Collins. Mark 
Twain did not finish it. The manuscript ends with the sentence 
on page 299, “And it would have almost doubled the effect if the 
more tempered Cora had done it some too.” What follows that sen- 
tence in the text was (with some lost matter, neither the nature nor 
the amount of which can be determined from the Papers) the orig- 
inal ending of “Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses.” I have 
added it to the unfinished second lecture, which it fits and rounds 
off just as well. In a definitive edition of Mark Twain’s works, 
however, it should be restored to the first essay, to give it a unity 
and a climax which it lacks in the published text. The return to the 
statement made in the second paragraph of the published essay, the 
statement that in a single passage Cooper scores 114 in a possible 
115 literary offenses, is organic, and its deletion, whether by Mark 
or the editor, was a serious mistake. 

I do not know whether the Professor of Belles Lettres wrote a 
third lecture, but he began one which he numbered 1v, on Clark 
Russell's “The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” He abandoned it after 
writing about a thousand words. 


BERNARD DeVOTO 
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FENIMORE CoopeEr’s FURTHER LITERARY OFFENSES* 
MARK TWAIN 


Young Gentlemen: In studying Cooper you will find it 
profitable to study him in detail—word by word, sentence by 
sentence. For every sentence of his is interesting. Interesting 
because of its make-up; its peculiar make-up, its original make- 
up. Let us examine a sentence or two, and see. Here is a pas- 
sage from Chapter x1 of The Last of the Mohicans, one-of the 
most famous and most admired of Cooper’s books: 


Notwithstanding the swiftness of their flight, one of the Indians 
had found an opportunity to strike a straggling fawn with an ar- 
row, and had borne the more preferable fragments of the victim, 
patiently on his shoulders, to the stopping-place. Without any aid 
from the science of cookery, he was immediately employed, in com- 
mon with his fellows, in gorging himself with this digestible suste- 
nance. Magua alone sat apart, without participating in the revolt- 
ing meal, and apparently buried in the deepest thought. 


This little paragraph is full of matter for reflection and in- 
quiry. The remark about the swiftness of the flight was un- 
necessary, as it was merely put in to forestall the possible ob- 
jection of some over-particular reader that the Indian couldn’t 
have found the needed “opportunity” while fleeing swiftly. 
The reader would not have made that objection. He would 
care nothing about having that small matter explained and 
justified. But that is Cooper’s way; frequently he will explain 
and justify little things that do not need it and then make up 
for this by as frequently failing to explain important ones that 
do need it. For instance he allowed that astute and cautious 
person, Deerslayer-Hawkeye, to throw his rifle heedlessly down 
and leave it lying on the ground where some hostile Indians 
would presently be sure to find it—a rifle prized by that person 
above all things else in the earth—and the reader gets no word 
of explanation of that strange act. There was a reason, but it 


* Copyright 1946 by the Mark Twain Company. 
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wouldn't bear exposure. Cooper meant to get a fine dramatic 
effect out of the finding of the rifle by the Indians, and he ac- 
complished this at the happy time; but all the same, Hawkeye 
could have hidden the rifle in a quarter of a minute where the 
Indians could not have found it. Cooper couldn't think of any 
way to explain why Hawkeye didn’t do that, so he just shirked 
the difficulty and did not explain at all. In another place 
Cooper allowed Heyward to shoot at an Indian with a pistol 
that wasn’t loaded—and grants us not a word of explanation as 
to how the man did it. 

No, the remark about the swiftness of their flight was not 
necessary; neither was the one which said that the Indian found 
an Opportunity; neither was the one which said he struck the 
fawn; neither was the one which explained that it was a “strag- 
gling” fawn; neither was the one which said the striking was 
done with an arrow; neither was the one which said the Indian 
bore the “‘fragments;”’ nor the remark that they were preferable 
fragments; nor the remark that they were more preferable frag- 
ments; nor the explanation that they were fragments of the 
“victim;” nor the over-particular explanation that specifies the 
Indian’s “shoulders” as the part of him that supported the 
fragments; nor the statement that the Indian bore the frag- 
ments patiently. None of those details has any value. We don’t 
care what the Indian struck the fawn with; we don’t care 
whether it was a straggling fawn or au unstraggling one; we 
don’t care which fragments the Indian saved; we don’t care 
why he saved the “more” preferable ones when the merely 
preferable ones would have amounted to just the same thing 
and couldn't have been told from the more preferable ones by 
anybody, dead or alive; we don’t care whether the Indian car- 
ried them on his shoulders or in his handkerchief; and finally, 
we don’t care whether he carried them patiently or struck for 
higher pay and shorter hours. We are indifferent to that In- 
dian and all his affairs. 

There was only one fact in that long sentence that was worth 
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stating, and it could have been squeezed into these few words— 
and with advantage to the narrative, too: 

“During the flight one of the Indians had killed a fawn, and 
he brought it into camp.” You will notice that “During the 
flight one of the Indians had killed a fawn and he brought it 
into camp,” is more straightforward and businesslike, and less 
mincing and smirky, than it is to say “Notwithstanding the 
swiftness of their flight,.one of the Indians had found an op- 
portunity to strike a straggling fawn with an arrow, and had 
borne the more preferable fragments of the victim, patiently 
on his shoulders, to the stopping-place.”” You will notice that 
the form “During the flight one of the Indians had killed a 
fawn and he brought it into camp” holds up its chin and moves 
to the front with the steady stride of a grenadier, whereas the 
form “Notwithstanding the swiftness of their flight, one of the 
Indians had found an opportunity to strike a straggling fawn 
with an arrow, and had borne the more preferable fragments 
of the victim, patiently on his shoulders, to the stopping-place,” 
simpers along with an airy, complacent, monkey-with-a-para- 
sol gait which is not suited to the transportation of raw meat. 

I beg to remind you that an author’s way of setting forth a 
matter is called his Style, and that an author’s style is a main 
part of his equipment for business. The style of some authors 
has variety in it, but Cooper’s style is remarkable for the ab- 
sence of this feature. Cooper’s style is always grand and stately 
and noble. Style may be likened to an army, the author to its 
general, the book to the campaign. Some authors proportion an 
attacking force to the strength or weakness, the importance or 
unimportance, of the object to be attacked; but Cooper 
doesn’t. It doesn’t make any difference to Cooper whether the 
object of attack is a hundred thousand men or a cow; he hurls 
his entire force against it. He comes thundering down with all 
his battalions at his back, cavalry in the van, artillery on the 
flanks, infantry massed in the middle, forty bands braying, a 
thousand banners streaming in the wind; and whether the ob- 
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ject be an army or a cow you will see him come marching sub- 
limely in, at the end of the engagement, bearing the more pref- 
erable fragments of the victim patiently on his shoulders, to 
the stopping-place. Cooper's style is grand, awful, beautiful; 
but it is sacred to Cooper, it is his very own, and no student of 
the Veterinary College of Arizona will be allowed to filch it 
from him. 

In one of his chapters Cooper throws an ungentle slur at one 
Gamut because he is not exact enough in his choice of words. 
But Cooper has that failing himself, as was remarked in our 
first Lecture. If the Indian had “struck” the fawn with a brick, 
or with a club, or with his fist, no one could find fault with the 
word used. And one cannot find much fault when he strikes it 
with an arrow; still it sounds affected, and it might have been 
a little better to lean to simplicity and say he shot it with an 
arrow. 

“Fragments” is well enough, perhaps, when one is speaking 
of the parts of a dismembered deer, yet it hasn’t just exactly 
the right sound—and sound is something; in fact sound is a 
good deal. It makes the difference between good music and 
poor music, and it can sometimes make the difference between 
good literature and indifferent literature. ““Fragments’’ sounds 
all right when we are talking about the wreckage of a breakable 
thing that has been smashed; it also sounds all right when ap- 
plied to cat’s-meat; but when we use it to describe large hunks 
and chunks like the fore- and hind-quarters of a fawn, it grates 
upon the fastidious ear. 

“Without any aid from the science of cookery, he was im- 
mediately employed, in common with his fellows, in gorging 
himself with this digestible sustenance.” 

This was a mere statistic; just a mere cold, colorless statistic; 
yet you see Cooper has made a chromo out of it. To use an- 
other figure, he has clothed a humble statistic in flowing, vol- 
uminous and costly raiment, whereas both good taste and econ- 
omy suggest that he ought to have saved these splendors for a 
king, and dressed the humble statistic in a simple breech-clout. 
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Cooper spent twenty-four words here on a thing not really 
worth more than eight. We will reduce the statistic to its 
proper proportions and state it in this way: 

“He and the others ate the meat raw.” 

“Digestible sustenance” is a handsome phrase, but it was out 
of place there, because we do not know these Indians or care 
for them; and so it cannot interest us to know whether the meat 
was going to agree with them or not. Details which do not assist 
a story are better left out. 

“‘Magua alone sat apart, without participating in the revolt- 
ing meal,” is a statement which we understand, but that is our 
merit, not Cooper’s. Cooper is not clear. He does not say who it 
is that is revolted by the meal. It is really Cooper himself, but 
there is nothing in the statement to indicate that it isn’t Magua. 
Magua is an Indian and likes raw meat. 

The word “alone” could have been left out and space saved. 
It has no value where it is. 

I must come back with some frequency, in the course of these 
Lectures, to the matter of Cooper's inaccuracy as an Observer. 
In this way I shall hope to persuade you that it is well to look at 
a thing carefully before you try to describe it; but I shall rest 
you between times with other matters and thus try to avoid 
over-fatiguing you with that detail of our theme. In The Last 
of the Mohicans Cooper gets up a stirring “situation” on an 
island flanked by great cataracts—a lofty island with steep sides 
—a sort of tongue which projects downstream from the midst 
of the divided waterfall. There are caverns in this mass of 
rock, and a party of Cooper people hide themselves in one of 
these to get away from some hostile Indians. There is a small 
exit at each end of this cavern. These exits are closed with 
blankets and the light excluded. The exploring hostiles back 

themselves up against the blankets and rave and rage in a 
blood-curdling way, but they are Cooper Indians and of course 
fail to discover the blankets; so they presently go away baffled 
and disappointed. Alice, in her gratitude for this deliverance, 
flings herself on her knees to return thanks. The darkness in 
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there must have been pretty solid; yet if we may believe 
Cooper, it was a darkness which could not have been told from 
daylight; for here are some nice details which were visible in it: 

“Both Heyward and the more tempered Cora witnessed the 
act of involuntary emotion with powerful sympathy, the for- 
mer secretly believing that piety had never worn a form so love- 
ly as it had now assumed in the youthful person of Alice. Her 
eyes were radiant with the glow of grateful feelings; the flush 
of her beauty was again seated on her cheeks, and her whole 
soul seemed ready and anxious to pour out its thanksgivings, 
through the medium of her eloquent features. But when her 
lips moved, the words they should have uttered appeared 
frozen by some new and sudden chill. Her bloom gave place to 
the paleness of death; her soft and melting eyes grew hard, and 
seemed contracting with horror; while those hands which she 
had raised, clasped in each other, towards heaven, dropped 
in horizontal lines before her, the fingers pointed forward in 
convulsed motion.” 

It is a case of strikingly inexact observation. Heyward and 
the more tempered Cora could not have seen the half of it in 
the dark that way. 

I must call your attention to certain details of this work of 
art which invite particular examination. “Involuntary” is 
surplusage, and violates Rule 14.* All emotion is involuntary 
when genuine, and then the qualifying term is not needed; a 
qualifying term is needed only when the emotion is pumped- 
up and ungenuine. “Secretly” is surplusage, too; because Hey- 
ward was not believing out loud, but all to himself; and a per- 
son cannot believe a thing all to himself without doing it 
privately. I do not approve of the word “‘seated,” to describe 
the process of locating a flush. No one can seat a flush. A flush is 
not a deposit on an exterior surface, it is a something which 
squashes out from within. 

1 Rule 14: “Eschew surplusage.” In the published essay, Twain wrote: “There 


are nineteen rules governing literary art in the domain of romantic fiction—some 
say twenty-two. In Deerslayer Cooper violated eighteen of them.” 
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I cannot approve of the word “new.” If Alice had had an old 
chill, formerly, it would be all right to distinguish this one 
from that one by calling this one the new chill; but she had not 
had any old chill, this one was the only chill she had had, up 
till now, and so the tacit reference to an old anterior chill is 
unwarranted and misleading. And I do not altogether like the 
phrase “while those hands which she had raised.” It seems to 
imply that she had some other hands—some other ones which 
she had put on the shelf a minute so as to give her a better 
chance to raise those ones; but it is not true; she had only the 
one pair. The phrase is in the last degree misleading. But I like 
to see her extend these ones in front of her and work the fin- 
gers. I think that that is a very good effect. And it would have 
almost doubled the effect if the more tempered Cora had done 
it some, too. 

A Cooper Indian who has been washed is a poor thing, and 
commonplace; it is the Cooper Indian in his paint that thrills. 
Cooper’s extra words are Cooper’s paint—his paint, his feath- 
ers, his tomahawk, his warwhoop. 

In the two-thirds of a page elsewhere referred to, wherein 
Cooper scored 114 literary transgressions out of a possible 115, 
he appears before us with all his things on. As follows, the 
italics are mine—they indicate violations of Rule 14: 


In a minute he was once more fastened to the tree, a helpless ob- 
ject of any insult or wrong that might be offered. So eagerly did 
every one now act, that nothing was said. The fire was immediately 
lighted in the pile, and the end of all was anxiously expected. 

It was not the intention of the Hurons absolutely to destroy the 
life of their victim by means of fire. They designed merely to put his 
physical fortitude to the severest proofs it could endure, short of 
that extremity. In the end, they fully intended to carry his scalp 
into their village, but it was their wish first to break down his reso- 
lution, and to reduce him to the level of a complaining sufferer. 
With this view, the pile of brush and branches had been placed at 
a proper distance, or one at which it was thought the heat would 
soon become intolerable, though it might not be immediately dan- 
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gerous. As often happened, however, on these occasions, this dis- 
tance had been miscalculated, and the flames began to wave their 
forked tongues in a proximity to the face of the victim that would 
have proved fatal in another instant had not Hetty rushed through 
the crowd, armed with a stick, and scattered the blazing pile in a 
dozen directions. More than one hand was raised to strike the pre- 
sumptuous intruder to the earth; but the chiefs prevented the 
blows by reminding their irritated followers of the state of her 
mind. Hetty, herself, was insensible to the risk she ran; but, as soon 
as she had performed this bold act, she stood looking about her in 
frowning resentment, as if to rebuke the crowd of attentive savages 
for their cruelty. 

‘God bless you, dearest sister, for that brave and ready act,’ mur- 
mured Judith, herself unnerved so much as to be incapable of exer- 
tion; ‘Heaven itself has sent you on its holy errand.’ 


Number of words, 320; necessary ones, 220; words wasted 
by the generous spendthrift, 100. 

In our day those 100 unnecessary words would have to come 
out. We will take them out presently and make the episode ap- 
proximate the modern requirement in the matter of compres- 
sion. 

If we may consider each unnecessary word in Cooper’s report 
of that barbecue a separate and individual violation of Rule 14, 
then that rule is violated 100 times in that report. Other rules 
are violated in it. Rule 12, two instances;* Rule 13, three in- 
stances;* Rule 15, one instance;* Rule 16, two instances;* Rule 
17, one or two little instances;* the Report in its entirety is an 
offense against Rule 18’—also against Rule 16. Total score, 
about 114 violations of the laws of literary art out of a pos- 
sible 115. 

Let us now bring forward the Report again, with the most of 

2 Rule 12: “Say what he is proposing to say, not merely come near it.” 

$ Rule 13: “Use the right word, not its second cousin.” 

4 Rule 15; “Not omit necessary details.” 

5 Rule 16: “Avoid slovenliness of form.” 


6 Rule 17: “Use good grammer.” 
7 Rule 18: “Employ a simple and straightforward style.” 
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the unnecessary words knocked out. By departing from 
Cooper’s style and manner, all the facts could be put into 150 
words, and the effects heightened at the same time—this is man- 
ifest, of course—but that would not be desirable. We must stick 
to Cooper's language as closely as we can: 


In a minute he was once more fastened to the tree. The fire was 
immediately lighted. It was not the intention of the Hurons to de- 
stroy Deerslayer’s life by fire; they designed merely to put his forti- 
tude to the severest proofs it could endure short of that extremity. 
In the end, they fully intended to take his life, but it was their wish 
first to break down his resolution and reduce him to a complaining 
sufferer. With this view the pile of brush had been placed at a dis- 
tance at which it was thought the heat would soon become intolera- 
ble, without being immediately dangerous. But this distance had 
been miscalculated; the fire was so close to the victim that he would 
have been fatally burned in another instant if Hetty had not rushed 
through the crowd and scattered the brands with a stick. More than 
one Indian raised his hand to strike her down but the chiefs saved 
her by reminding them of the state of her mind. Hetty herself was 
insensible to the risk she ran; she stood looking about her in frown- 
ing resentment, as if to rebuke the savages for their cruelty. 

‘God bless you, dear!’ cried Judith, ‘for that brave and ready act. 
Heaven itself has sent you on its holy errand, and you shall have a 
chromo.’ 


Number of words, 220—and the facts are all in. 








THE HISTORY OF THE LEGEND 
OF CHOCORUA 


LAWRENCE SHAW MAYO 


HOCORUA is, perhaps, the least mistakable of any of the 

White Mountains. Unlike the majority of its neighbors, it 
is a bold peak, rocky, bare, and—as seen from the south—strik- 
ingly romantic. Too many northbound motorists are likely to 
mistake any sizable hill north of the Massachusetts-New Hamp- 
shire line for Mt. Washington; but they don’t often call an 
eminence Chocorua unless it is Chocorua. For many genera- 
tions it has been a favorite with various types of visitors, and its 
name appears not infrequently in various kinds of literature. 
The mountain has a way both of winning the admiration of 
newcomers and of retaining the affection of those who have 
known it from childhood. 

When asked to explain its name, the average summer resi- 
dent states that Chocorua was an Indian chief, and may add 
that he thinks he jumped off a precipice on the eastern face of 
the summit. When asked why Chocorua the Indian took such 
a desperate course, he may offer any one of a number of ex- 
planations or he may simply admit that he doesn’t know. 
Therefore, it is the purpose of this paper to outline the legend 
of Chocorua and to tell how it gained currency. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the legend is that there was an 
Indian named Chocorua who died on the mountain. Pre- 
sumably his death occurred prior to July, 1784, because Jeremy 
Belknap in his Journal of a Tour to the White Mountains writ- 
ten in that year calls the mountain “Corua,” which is, as far as I 
have been able to discover, the first appearance of the name in 
print. Belknap merely notes seeing ““Corua and Whiteface on 
the left” as he passed through the town of Eaton on his way 
from Ossipee to Conway.’ On the map of New Hampshire 

1 Jeremy Belknap, Journal of a Tour to the White Mountains in July, 1784 
(Boston, 1876), 8; or Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fifth Series, u, 
387. 
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which he drew and inserted in volume 1 (1791) of his History 
of New Hampshire, he labeled the mountain “Chocorua”; this 
is, I believe, the first appearance of Chocorua as a named peak 
on any printed map. 

The first printed mention of Chocorua as a person appeared 
about forty years after Belknap and his friends made their 
memorable journey to Mt. Washington. It occurred when the 
United States Literary Gazette, a short-lived periodical edited 
by James Gordon Carter and published in Boston, printed an 
elegiac poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Its title was 
“Jeckoyva”; and as the incident it celebrated was not well 
known, the poet inserted between the title and the stanzas the 
following explanatory note:? 


The Indian chief, Jeckoyva, as tradition says, perished alone on 
the mountain which now bears his name. Night overtook him 
whilst hunting among the cliffs, and he was not heard of till after a 
long time, when his half-decayed corpse was found at the foot of a 
high rock, over which he must have fallen. Mount Jeckoyva is near 
the White Hills. 


As Longfellow, unlike Whittier, was not a devotee of the 
White Mountains, it may be interesting to note the sequence 
of incidents that led to the composition of “Jeckoyva.” At the 
age of thirteen, Longfellow had written some very juvenile 
lines in honor of the white men who lost their lives in the Battle 
of Lovewell’s Pond, near Fryeburg, Maine, in 1725; these verses 
were printed in the Portland Gazette, and may be found in the 
Appendix to the Cambridge Edition of his Complete Poetical 
Works. About five years later, when the centenary of that mem- 
orable fight with the Indians was approaching, Longfellow, 
who was by that time eighteen years old, composed an ode for 
the occasion; it was accepted by those in charge of the celebra- 
tion at Fryeburg, and he read it after the grand banquet. So it 

2 The United States Literary Gazette, u, 348 (August 1, 1825). 

8 Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), 
1, 26-27; the ode is printed in The Complete Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow (Cambridge Edition), 649, and in John Stuart Barrows, Fryeburg, 
Maine (Fryeburg, 1938), 26-27. 
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came to pass that towards the end of his Senior year at Bowdoin 
College, Longfellow visited Fryeburg, Maine, and incidentally 
North Conway, New Hampshire.‘ From one place or the other 
he saw Chocorua mountain and heard the story of the burial of 
the Indian for whom the peak was named. Thereupon he wrote 
“Jeckoyva.” Its publication in the August 1 issue of the United 
States Literary Gazette constitutes the genesis of the legend of 
Chocorua in print. It is both the simplest and the most convinc- 
ing version of the story. Longfellow claimed nothing for Cho- 
corua (alias Jeckoyva) except that he was an Indian chief, who 
perished on the mountain, presumably as the result of a fall 
from a cliff, and was buried near the spot where his body was 
found. Apparently that was the tradition as it was told in the 
vicinity of Fryeburg, Maine, in 1825. 

About three years later, in October, 1828, a young New York 
artist named Thomas Cole visited the White Mountains in 
search of inspiration. He had already won renown as a land- 
scape painter, especially of Hudson Rivery scenery. On his way 
to the Crawford Notch, he lodged for a night or two in or near 
Tamworth and climbed Chocorua. Under the date of October 
3, 1828, he wrote on one of the blank leaves of his sketch book, 
which he used for keeping a diary:* 


We set out to climb Chocorua peak. . ..On the path through the 
wood, we came to windfalls, the track of the tornado, where every 
tree is laid prostrate. We came out, at length, to a lonely and de- 
serted clearing, just at the foot of the mountain. The cause of this 
abandonment is, they say, the poisonous effects of the water upon 
the cattle; the result, according to tradition, of the curse of Choco- 
rua, an Indian, from whom the peak, upon which he was killed by 
the whites, takes its name. 


Here we have the earliest record of the Chocorua legend in 
the form which has become more or less established. From it we 

4 Frederick W. Kilbourne, Chronicles of the White Mountains (Boston, 1916), 
186. 


5 Louis J. Noble, The Course of Empire, Voyage of Life and Other Pictures 
of Thomas Cole, N.A. (New York, 1853), 95-96. 
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gather that as early as 1828 people living in the immediate 
vicinity of the mountain told of two things: Chocorua’s death 
at the hands of white men, and his dying curse that blighted 
cattle in that part of the country. This variation is, of course, 
much more interesting than the original theme as given out by 
Longfellow. Furthermore it appears to be the first written ref- 
erence to Chocorua’s being killed by white men and to his 
having cursed the land they had appropriated. 

Both the mountain scenery and the story of the death of Cho- 
corua made such an impression on Thomas Cole that during 
the winter of 1828-1829 he painted them into a picture en- 
titled ““The Death of Chocorua.” In it one sees a moribund In- 
dian half-reclining on the flat top of a crag that suggests El 
Capitan of the Yosemite Valley. He gazes reproachfully at a 
backwoodsman who stands on a lower rock and holds a smok- 
ing rifle; there are one or two other white men in the picture. 
Here we have the legend of Chocorua on canvas for the first 
time. The picture was much admired, and probably deserved 
to be. It has been described as being “‘of great force and motion. 
‘Your clouds, sir,’ said a visitor [to his studio] ‘appear to 
move.’ ”’* As we shall soon see, it played a considerable part in 
establishing the legend of Chocorua and in adding consider- 
ably to the number of persons who were acquainted with it. 

In the summer or autumn of 1829 there appeared in Boston 
bookstores a handsome little volume entitled The Token: A 
Christmas and New Year's Present. Edited by Samuel Griswold 
Goodrich and published by Carter and Hendee, all of Boston, 
it was the perfect gift-book for the coming season. Among its 
many and varied attractions were an excellent engraving of 
Thomas Cole’s “The Death of Chocorua’—here renamed 
“Chocorua’s Curse”—and a literary accompaniment to it “by 
the author of ‘Hobomok.’”’ Hobomok was a recent novel 
about an Indian who fell in love with a white woman in the 
early days of Salem, Massachusetts; it had come out in 1824, 


6 The Course of Empire ... , 102. 
7 The Course of Empire .. . , 257-265. 
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and had been very favorably received. Though Hobomok ap- 
peared anonymously, much of Boston’s reading public prob- 
ably knew that it came from the pen of young Lydia Maria 
Francis, the future Lydia Maria Child. Apparently Mr. Good- 
rich had seen and admired Cole’s painting; it was just the thing 
for his next annual gift-book, but it needed a narrative to go 
with it. The most appropriate person, this side of James Feni- 
more Cooper, to write the story of Chocorua’s curse was Mrs. 
Child, whose popular novel Hobomok had been so successful. 

Mrs. Child undertook the congenial task and embroidered 
on the Chocorua legeid to such an extent that the original was 
barely recognizable when she was through. From her point of 
view a good story was a good story, and an author should not be 
trammeled by the facts of history. Thus in Hobomok, the 
period of which is about 1630, she gave Roger Conant a grown- 
up daughter, Mary, married her to an Indian, presented her 
with a half-breed baby boy, and then had the two divorced so 
that Mary might become the bride of her first love, Charles 
Brown of Salem.* Perhaps all this actually happened; but if it 
did, the recent biographer of Roger Conant either overlooked 
or chose to omit an incident that would have added consider- 
able color to his excellent book. 

However that may be, Lydia Maria Child seems to have ap- 
proached the Chocorua tradition without fear and without 
restraint. The man who shot the Indian chief should have a 
name, and she christened him Cornelius Campbell. It was 
pleasantly alliterative, and it seems not to have troubled her 
that a Scotchman should have a Roman praenomen. Further- 
more, Campbell should have both a history and a motive for 
killing Chocorua. For one with Mrs. Child’s romantic imagina- 
tion, this was an easy matter. Under her magic wand Campbell 
became an ardent Roundhead, who, upon the accession of 
Charles II, had found it wise to flee to New England. Accord- 
ing to the author: “Had political circumstances proved favor- 
able, his talents and ambition would unquestionably have 


8 Hobomok, a Tale of Early Times (Boston, 1824). 
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worked out a path to emolument; but he had been a zealous 
and active enemy of the Stuarts, and the restoration of Charles 
the Second was the death-warrant of his hopes.” Why he did 
not settle in or around Boston, she explained as follows: “His 
adherence to Cromwell's party was not occasioned by religious 
sympathy, but by political views, too liberal and philosophical 
for the state of the people [of New England]; therefore Cor- 
nelius Campbell was no favorite with our forefathers, and be- 
ing of a proud nature, he withdrew with his family to the soli- 
tary place we have mentioned.” If they went to the vicinity of 
Mt. Chocorua soon after the Restoration, he and his descend- 
ants must have had the place pretty much to themselves—as far 
as white people were concerned—for almost a century. Furth- 
ermore, the sturdy Roundhead would have been at least one 
hundred and forty years old at the time Chief Chocorua met 
his death on the mountain. 

To continue to make fun of Mrs. Child is not difficult. For 
instance, she seems to have known that Mrs. Campbell “was 
one peculiarly calculated to excite and retain the deep, strong 
energies of manly love. She had possessed extraordinary beauty; 
and had, in the full, maturity of an excellent judgment, re- 
linquished several splendid alliances, and incurred her father’s 
displeasure, for the sake of Cornelius Campbell.” But enough 
of ridicule; the point is, that Mrs. Child was young and highly 
romantic when she gave to the world her version of the legend 
of Chocorua. 

Having supplied the white slayer of Chocorua with a wife 
and a history, she now provided a motive for the killing. Cho- 
corua, it seems, was a sort of prophet among the local Indians: 
“he had a mind which education and motive would have 
nerved with giant strength; but growing up in savage freedom, 
it wasted itself in dark, fierce ungovernable passions. There was 
something fearful in the quiet haughtiness of his lip—it seemed 
so like skumbering power, too proud to be lightly roused, and 
too implacable to sleep again. In his small, black, fiery eye, ex- 
pression lay coiled up like a beautiful snake. The white people 
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knew that his hatred wuuld be terrible; but they had never 
provoked it, and even the children became too much accus- 
tomed to him to fear him.” 

Now Chocorua, according to Mrs. Child, had a son, about 
nine or ten years old, who became so friendly with the Camp- 
bell family that he was “almost an inmate of their dwelling; 
and being unrestrained by the courtesies of civilized life, he 
would inspect everything which came in his way. Some poison, 
prepared for a mischievous fox which had long troubled the 
little settlement, was discovered and drunk by the Indian boy; 
and he went home to his father to sicken and die. From that 
moment jealousy and hatred took possession of Chocorua’s 
soul. He never told his suspicions—he brooded over them in 
secret, to nourish the deadly revenge he contemplated against 
Cornelius Campbell.” Finally, “one bright, balmy morning 
in June,” he made reprisal. Campbell left his hut to go to work 
in the fields. To quote Mrs. Child, “Still a lover, though ten 
years a husband, his last look was turned towards his wife, an- 
swering her parting smile—his last action a kiss for each of his 
children. When he returned to dinner, they were dead—all 
dead! and their disfigured bodies too cruelly showed that an 
Indian's hand had done the work!” 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that Campbell 
went after Chocorua with a gun. Some of the neighbors told 
him that the Indian’s favorite look-out was the top of a high 
precipice,—and there he was when Campbell and his party dis- 
covered him. “The morning sun had scarce cleared away the 
fogs when Chocorua started at a loud voice from beneath the 
precipice, commanding him to throw himself into the deep 
abyss below. He knew the voice of his enemy, and replied with 
an Indian's calmness. “The Great Spirit gave life to Chocorua; 
and Chocorua will not throw it away at the command of a 
white man.’ “Then hear the Great Spirit speak in the white 
man’s thunder!’ exclaimed Cornelius Campbell as he pointed 
his gun to the precipice. Chocorua, though fierce and fearless 
as a panther, had never overcome his dread of fire-arms. He 
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placed his hand upon his ears to shut out the stunning report; 
the next moment the blood spurted from his neck, and he 
reeled fearfully on the edge of the precipice. But he recovered 
himself, and raising himself on his hands he spoke in a loud 
voice, that grew more terrific as its huskiness increased. ‘A curse 
upon ye, white men. May the Great Spirit curse ye when he 
speaks in the clouds, and his words are fire! Chocorua had a 
son—and ye killed him while the sky looked bright! Lightning 
blast your crops! Wind and fire destroy your dwellings! The 
Evil Spirit breathe death upon your cattle! Your graves lie in 
the war path of the Indian! Panthers howl, and wolves fatten 
over your bones! Chocorua goes to the Great Spirit—his curse 
stays with the white men!’ 

“The prophet sunk upon the ground, still uttering inaudi- 
ble curses—and they left his bones to whiten in the sun. But his 
curse rested on the settlement. The tomahawk and scalping 
knife were busy among them, the winds tore up trees and 
hurled them at their dwellings, their crops were blasted, their 
cattle died and sickness came upon their strongest men. At last 
the remnant of them departed from the fatal spot to mingle 
with more populous and prosperous colonies. Cornelius Camp- 
bell became a hermit, seldom seeking or seeing his fellow men; 
and two years after he was found dead in his hut. 

“To this day the town of Burton [now Albany] is remark- 
able for a pestilence which infects its cattle; and the supersti- 
tious think that Chocorua’s spirit still sits enthroned upon his 
precipice, breathing a curse upon them.” 

So ends the story of Chocorua’s curse as written by Lydia 
Maria Child in 1829. Few will deny that the legend had grown 
like Jack’s beanstalk in the four years that had elapsed since 
Henry W. Longfellow visited Fryeburg, Maine, and wrote 
“*Jeckoyva.” In fact, it had grown so much that further develop- 
ment was almost an impossibility. The legend persisted, but it 
contracted,—sometimes quite suddenly. For instance, when 
Samuel G. Drake compiled his Book of the Indians of North 
America, the first edition of which came out in 1832, he re- 
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ferred glowingly to the superb engraving of Cole’s painting of 
Chocorua which had appeared in The Token, but refrained 
from comment upon the accompanying story. As far as Drake 
was concerned, the tradition was simply this: Chocorua, the 
last of a small tribe of Indians living near Burton, New Hamp- 
shire, “was murdered by a miserable white hunter, who, with 
others of his complexion, had wandered here in quest of game. 
This solitary man had retired to a neighboring mountain, and 
was there discovered and shot.” A little farther on he added: 
“It is a fact well known in all the neighboring parts of the 
country, that cattle cannot long survive in Burton, although 
there appears abundance of all that is necessary for their sup- 
port. They lose their appetite, pine and die. It is said that 
Chocorua cursed the English before he expired, and the super- 
stitious, to this day, attribute the disease of cattle to the curse 
of Chocorua. But a much more rational one, we apprehend, 
will be found in the affection of the waters by minerals.” ® 

Thus by 1832 the Chocorua legend had got back to about 
where it was four years before, when the artist Cole jotted 
down its general outline in his sketch-book. It is at least con- 
ceivable that when Drake was at work on his Indian book, he 
wrote to Cole and asked for information about the incident 
which his striking picture portrayed; certainly he did not ac- 
cept Mrs. Child’s narrative at anything resembling its face 
value. At any rate, Drake’s book went through at least fifteen 
editions and thus did more, perhaps, than any other work to 
spread the story abroad and yet keep it within bounds. 

During the next forty years a few variants of the tradition, 
but none of them of alarming proportions, got.into print. For 
example, in The New Hampshire Book (1842) there are forty 
lines of verse by its editor, a Nashua attorney named Charles 
James Fox.*® Mr. Fox prefaced these with the following ex- 


® Samuel G. Drake, The Book of the Indians of North America (Boston, 1833), 
10 The New Hampshire Book (Nashua and Boston, 1842), 208. For a bio- 


graphical sketch of Mr. Fox, who was an interesting man, see his History of the 
Old Township of Dunstable (Nashua, 1846), iv-vii. 
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planation: “Tradition relates that many years ago, Chocorua, 
the last survivor of his tribe, was hunting upon this mountain 
in time of peace, when two of the early settlers came upon him. 
They hated him because he was an Indian, and telling him that 
he must die, gave him his choice, to fall by their rifles, or to 
leap from the precipice. He chose the latter, and, uttering a 
curse upon the region, was dashed in pieces on the rocks be- 
low. The blight and pestilence which have since prevailed 
there, as if the earth was poisoned, are believed by many to be 
the effect of Chocorua’s Curse.” * 

About 1855 the Reverend Benjamin G. Willey wrote con- 
scientiously in his Incidents in White Mountain History: “We 
have given in another place what Drake, the author of the ‘His- 
tory of North American Indians’ considers the correct account 
of Chocorua’s curse. There is, however, a beautiful story con- 
nected with it, whether true or not we cannot say, which should 
not be passed unnoticed.” This preamble was followed by a 
direct quotation of Mrs. Child’s “Chocorua’s Curse,” practical- 
ly in its entirety. Mr. Willey’s real contribution to the legend 
consists not in this repetition of the story in its most flamboyant 
form, but in his paragraph confirming Drake’s suggestion that 
the cause of the mortality among cattle grazing near the foot of 
the mountain would be “found in the affection of the waters 
by minerals,”—a conjecture that had been made by Cole as 
early as 1828. 

According to Willey: ““This disease among cattle at one time 
excited considerable attention among scientific men. Professor 
Dana, of Dartmouth College, was appointed, in 1821, to visit 
the town of Burton, now Albany, and learn, if he could, the 
cause of the disease. After much investigation he found the 
difficulty to be in the water. It was a weak solution of muriate 
of lime. He recommended as a remedy or preventive weak ley, 
or ashes, or soap-suds. A certain kind of mud, however, had 

11 A longer poem (280 lines), based clearly on Mrs. Child’s story, is Mrs. 


Vienna G. Ramsey’s “A Legend of the White Hills”; it is the first poem in her 
volume entitled A Legend of the White Hills and Other Poems (Boston, 1872). 
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been discovered by the citizens, which was used with great 
benefit. [At this point Willey appears to quote directly from 
Professor Dana’s report.] “This mud is found on a meadow, 
and, during the summer, ‘t is collected for use; it is made into 
balls as large as an ordinary potato, and forced down the ani- 
mal’s throat; by it the tonic effect of the muriate of lime is pre- 
vented, and the bowels are kept lax. I visited the spot where 
the mud is procured. A spring issues from the place, and the 
water brings with it a grayish-white matter, which is deposited 
in the rill leading from the spring. This whitish substance is 
the matter in question. After being heated to redness, it be- 
comes snow-white; when digested in an acid, a slight efferves- 
cence occurs, a portion is dissolved, and the remainder has the 
character of fine white siliceous sand; the portion dissolved in 
the acid was found by appropriate tests to be carbonate of 
lime.’”* 

Thus, as early as 1821, Science had done what it could to un- 
dermine the legend of Chocorua’s curse. But human beings en- 
joy stories, whether they believe them or not, and the tradition 
has continued to find its way into print even up to the present 
time. When M. F. Sweetser wrote Osgood’s Guide to the White 
Mountains, about 1875, he gave the legend a sort of permanent 
currency, for his “Handbook,” as he called it, was an excellent 
piece of work and more than merited the dozen or more edi- 
tions it went through in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His version is substantially a digest of Lydia Maria Child’s 
romantic account, but of the existence of that narrative in print 
Sweetser seems to have been quite unaware; instead of men- 
tioning Mrs. Child as his principal source, he says that he got 
the legend from the lips of “a venerable man of Tamworth, 
who had written it down forty years ago as he received it from 
his ancestors.” ** Doubtless the ancient citizen had taken pains 
to jot down what he heard about 1835, but the chances are that 

12 Benjamin G. Willey, Incidents in White Mountain History (Boston, 1856), 


276. 
18 The White Mountains: A Handbook for Travellers (Boston, 1876), 341. 
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he got the story not from his ancestors but from some contem- 
porary who had read Mrs. Child’s version in the gift-book of 
1829. 

By 1889, so many versions of the legend of Chocorua were in 
circulation that the editor of the History of Carroll County 
was bewildered by them.** Under the circumstances it seemed 
advisable to assure the reader of just one thing: that there 
really was a person named Chocorua who lived in the vicinity 
of the mountain. That assurance was given in the following 
words: “The venerable Joseph Gilman, of Tamworth, says he 
used often to converse with an old settler who knew Chocorua 
well. He was a real person, and not a mere myth.” * Although 
this statement would be more convincing if it were Mr. Gilman 
himself who had known the Indian, it is not without its uses. 
For instance, from it one may deduce that Chocorua’s span of 
life probably fell entirely within the eighteenth century. 
Joseph Gilman came from Effingham to Tamworth in 1831. 
At that time “an old settler’’ would probably have been a per- 
son who had cleared a homestead for himself during or soon 
after the Revolution. Though Tamworth was granted a charter 
by Governor Benning Wentworth in 1766, the first white men 
are said to have come into residence in 1771.* From these data, 
it is fairly safe to infer that Chocorua the Indian was in exist- 
ence as late as 1775. 

When all is said and done, how much of the Chocorua story 
can be called fact? It seems to me that we can be reasonably cer- 
tain of only three things: (1) that there was an Indian named 
Chocorua who lived in or near Tamworth, New Hampshire, 
in the middle or latter part of the eighteenth century; (2) that 
he died on the mountain that bears his name, presumably as 
the result of a fall from a cliff; and (3) that as early as 1828 there 

14 See, for instance, Samuel Adams Drak«’s The Heart of the White Moun- 
tains, 21-24. Drake makes Chocorua an Indian survivor of Lovewell’s fight and 
has him leap from the summit of the mountain a few days thereafter. 

15 Georgia Drew Merrill, editor, History of Carroll County, New Hampshire 


(Boston, 1889), 106. 
16 New Hampshire State Papers, x11, 538. 
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was local tradition that Chocorua was killed by white men and 
that his dying curse was responsible for a mysterious bovine 
malady known in that region of New Hampshire as “the Bur- 
ton ail.” 

As for the legend of Chocorua’s curse, it seems to have begun 
with a bit of folklore that came into being as the result of an 
attempt to account for “the Burton ail.” It was in existence at 
least as early as 1828. Folklore was turned into something else— 
let us call it romantic fiction—when Lydia Maria Child got 
hold of the story and embroidered it to her heart’s content. 
When her version got into print, in 1829, there was no stopping 
the thing,—especially after the White Mountains became a 
favorite summer resort. 
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PARKER PILLSBURY: 
AN ANTI-SLAVERY APOSTLE 


LOUIS FILLER 


Pillsbury, whom I heard last night, is the very gift from New 
Hampshire which we have long expected, a tough oak stick of a 
man not to be silenced or insulted or intimidated by a mob, be- 
cause he is more mob than they; he mobs the mob. John Knox 
is come at last,on whom neither money nor politeness nor hard 
words nor rotten eggs nor kicks and brickbats make the slight- 
est impression. He is fit to meet the barroom wits and bullies; 
he is awit and bully himself and something more; he is a gradu- 
ate of the plow and the cedar swamp and the snowbank, and 
has nothing new to learn of labor or poverty or the rough of 
farming. His hard head, too, has gone through in boyhood all 
the drill of Calvinism, with text and mortification, so that he 
stands in the New England assembly a purer bit of New Eng- 
land than any, and flings his sarcasms right and left, sparing no 


name or person or party or presence. EMERSON (1846)! 


HERE is ample evidence that Pillsbury’s name was, in 

his time, one to conjure with. He could claim, even during 
the first years of his crusade, a kind of regional fame—perhaps 
the correct word would be notoriety. By 1866, with the Union 
victory having been taken by many people to be a vindication 
of extreme abolitionist doctrine, and with Pillsbury himself 
now editor of the National Anti-slavery Standard, he emerged 
as a national figure and sustained this réle during the critical 
postwar years. The genealogist of the Pillsbury family could 
(with pardonable pride) note that as an orator he was “second 
in power only to Garrison and Phillips, if to any,” and give it 


1 For the complete passage, see Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by 
E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (Boston, 1912), Vil, 201-203. 
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as self-evident that “in the history of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, [he] will be a conspicuous figure.” * 

Time has not borne out this prediction. Had it not been for 
the family feeling of the Pillsburys, several members of which 
collected facts regarding their ancestors and relatives, and for 
Pillsbury himself, who incorporated helpful personal data in 
his Acts of the Anti-slavery Apostles, encyclopaedists would 
have been hard put to it to write of him.* William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Wendell Phillips both thought highly of him, but 
the compendious four-volume life of the former scarcely found 
occasion to mention him and Phillips’s inadequate biographers 
passed him by. Why, we may partly grasp from the following 
comments by Nathaniel P. Rogers, editor of the abolitionist 
Herald of Freedom, of whom more later: 


The Abolitionists of the country ought to know Parker Pills- 
bury better than they do. I know him for all that is noble in soul, 
and powerful in talent and eloquence. . . . I wish he oftener felt his 
own strength, if he ever feels it, and would oftener put it forth, 
when he happens among the multitude audiences of the lowlands, 
where he is apt to keep himself in the background. And the Aboli- 
tionists, I fear, have regarded him too much as he regards himself. 
..- He has broken down in two or three years by giant labors a con- 
stitution of adamant, matured and hardened into iron in the school 
of his early toil. He has broken it down and what has he received in 
requital? The curses of the priesthood and their vassal followers, 
and the forgetfulness of the Abolitionists . . . .* 


The purpose of this essay is not to second Pillsbury, but to 
tell his story. It may be observed, however, that more than Pills- 


2 David B. Pilsbury and Emily A. Getchall, compilers, The Pillsbury Family 
(Everett, Mass., 1898), 127-128. 

8 The one writing devoted exclusively to Pillsbury is that contained in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. It was, however, prepared with meagre 
materials, and scarcely improves on the sketch of Pillsbury in the National Cy- 
clopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1899). 

* Concord (N. H.) Herald of Freedom, October 21, 1842, 138-139. Pillsbury 
remembered this statement over forty years and reproduced it, at the request 
of friends, he said, in his Acts of the Anti-slavery Apostles (Concord, N. H., 
1883), 253-254. 
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bury’s reputation is involved in any weighing of his career. It 
has been the expressed aim of investigators and students, not- 
ably Gilbert H. Barnes, to deny the value of Garrison and his 
co-workers in the anti-slavery struggle.* The true abolitionists, 
Barnes maintained, were those of a better balanced, a less ex- 
treme school, who drew their strength from the spirit freed by 
the Great Revival, who worked with an order of merchants and 
philanthropists, among others, to capture the attention of that 
public which the Garrisonians repelled. Garrison, according to 
Mr. Barnes, was an odious symbol inflated out of all proportion 
to his influence: “The truth is that the Liberator was made 
famous not by its northern supporters, but by its southern ene- 
mies.’’* In 1836, he noted, the prestige of New England aboli- 
tionism (which Garrison tilled most ardently) was at it highest. 
Yet New York City alone contained more abolitionists than all 
of New England. Garrison had already begun to indict the 
churches; but by 1836 he had renounced all allegiance to the 
United States and nominated Jesus Christ to the presidency of 
his country and of the world. In 1840 the moderates, the so- 
called “New Organization” anti-slavery workers split away 
from the Garrisonians. While they outraged feelings and 
reaped repudiation, Theodore D. Weld, Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, and other, saner abolitionists gathered their legions 
and with John Quincy Adams leading them on the Congres- 
sional front launched the battle for the right of petition, “the 
first real abolitionist issue.” Mr. Barnes left Garrison and his 
sect vainly beating the air, while the authentic abolitionists, 
their feet set firmly in the masses, shaped the currents of north- 
ern opinion. 

5 The Barnes thesis, as developed in The Anti-Slavery Impulse (1830-1844) 
(New York, 1936)—Dwight L. Dumond has been a co-worker in this field—was 
anticipated in many particulars by other writers. William Birney’s James G. 
Birney and His Times, the Genesis of the Republican Party .... (New York, 
1890), was a head-on attack upon Garrison; so, too, were Leonard W. Bacon’s 
The Services of Leonard Bacon to African Colonization (Washington, D. C., 


1900), and Anti-slavery before Garrison ....(New York, 1909). 
6 Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 50 ff. 
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Here is a serious view of anti-slavery, capably presented. It 
suggests that Garrison’s claim to fame is far from secure, that 
it merits a modern appraisal; that it is more intimately bound 
up with the fame of his co-workers—with such a co-worker as 
Pillsbury—than has been generally recognized. 


I 


Parker Pillsbury was born in Hamilton, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 23, 1809, the son of Oliver and Anna (Smith) Pillsbury 
and a descendant of William Pillsbury, who came to Massa- 
chusetts about 1640." In itself this ancestry is not distinguished, 
but one can hardly turn the pages of the Pillsbury genealogy 
without being impressed by its wide native ramifications. 
Parker Pillsbury was “old family” in a sense important to many 
individuals who were of no particular “birth” or fortune. He 
had, later, occasion to describe a scene from his anti-slavery 
crusade.* A volley of stones had come crashing through the 
windows of his lecture room. The women, he wrote, kept quiet, 
but the men babbled uneasily and one cried out, “Let’s ad- 
journ, let’s adjourn!” Pillsbury raised his voice above the din 
and asked, “Did your fathers adjourn at Bunker Hill when 
fired on by the enemies of freedom?” The confusion subsided. 

Pillsbury’s father was a blacksmith and farmer who, in the 
course of time, had a family of eleven children of whom Parker 
was the eldest. The times and his environment being what they 
were, few neighbors could have conceived that one brought up 
as Pillsbury was might one day question the blessing of large 
families, especially for poor people.® In 1814 the Pillsburys 
moved to Henniker, New Hampshire, where Parker grew up 
on the farm. His education was limited to the formal training 
offered by the inadequate District School and to such advan- 
tages as a civic-minded father and a conscientious mother pro- 

7 Leander W. Cogswell, History of the Town of Henniker . . . with a Gen- 
ealogical Register ... (Concord, N. H., 1880), 683 ff. 

8 Pillsbury, Acts, 264. 


® Pillsbury, The Plague of Monopoly: a Lecture on Labor, Laborers, and 
Employes, Delivered in Lynn, Mass., [etc.] (Concord, N. H., 1887), 34. 
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vided at home. Pillsbury made no apparent effort to grow be- 
yond his horizon. He, like the elder Pillsbury, became a black- 
smith and a farmer. For three years, from 1829 to 1832, he was 
employed in Massachusetts, most of that time driving an ex- 
press and baggage wagon between Boston and Lynn. He then 
resumed work on the family homestead in Henniker. The local 
historian speaks of him as having been captain of a militia com- 
pany, a fact worthy of note in view of his later attitude toward 
the “carnal weapons” of war. 

Pillsbury’s father was deacon of the Congregationalist 
church. In 1833 his eldest son was accepted into the church, and 
so distinguished himself by his interest in religious questions 
and the temperance cause, and also as a village Sunday school 
teacher, that he was “marked out” by the elders for the minis- 
try. After some hesitation he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Gilmantown, New Hampshire, in 1836. Upon graduation in 
1838 it appeared to him that his studies had been insufficient. 
He therefore entered Andover Theological Seminary for an- 
other year of work. In 1839 he was licensed to preach by the 
Suffolk North Association of Congregational Ministers and 
was engaged for a year by the Loudon, New Hampshire, church. 

As early as 1835 he had been formally introduced to anti- 
slavery when “an excellent Quaker school-teacher” delivered a 
lecture on the subject in a local Methodist meetinghouse. 
At Andover he met another young student, John A. Collins, 
who was to have a short but brilliant career among the re- 
formers. It was a time of serious anti-slavery controversy and 
the two young men were deeply stirred. Collins was dismissed 
from Andover for abolitionist activities and went to Boston to 
become General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery So- 
ciety. Pillsbury reviewed the sequel in a letter inspired by 
Garrison’s seventieth birthday: 


[Collins] came back to Andover and induced me and another or 
two to become his auxiliaries to raise money to redeem a Pledge 


10 Pillsbury, Acts, 206. 
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your association had made to the American A. S. Society. The in- 
stitution declined to dismiss me as it [had] Mr. Collins: tried to 
tempt and flatter me with promises and prophecies of great useful- 
ness and success in the ministry, which even a three months service 
in your behalf as a society [sic] would greatly impair. 

But the conviction was strong upon me; so I ran away that eve- 
ning, carpet bag in hand, went to Boston, sought you out and you 
went with me around to Mr. and Mrs. Chapman's in West Street, 
where I was commissioned, and the next morning took stage for 
Fitchburg, and on the following day, which was Sunday, com- 
menced my life-work, preaching in the Congregationalist church 
in the morning and in the evening and on Monday evening lectur- 
ing on slavery, completed a two months agency in Worcester 
County before the New York Anniversary and then preached nine 
months in Loudon, near Concord, New Hampshire... . 


His ministry at Loudon was a stormy one. “You ask me in 
your note,” he wrote Collins, “if I will not come into Mass. to 
assist you in the struggle for freedom! Why, my dear brother, 
I am here fighting for life. I am in a little den of proslavery as 
filthy as can be found this side of the Caverns of the pit.” ** Even 
though he still believed “and ever must in the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, the infinite atonement by Christ and of salva- 
tion through him alone,” his fate was sealed. It was about this 
time that James G. Birney’s American Churches the Bulwarks 
of American Slavery fell into his hands. To one just emerging 
from an extended religious experience founded on traditional 
church practice, it was a horrifying indictment which, more- 
over, his own experience completely substantiated. Pillsbury’s 
sharp attacks upon church officials who compromised with the 
slavery question brought upon him the wrath of the Suffolk 
Association, and his license to preach was revoked. In an elo- 
quent letter, Pillsbury solemnly excommunicated the Associa- 
tion, and so returned “‘to the lost sheep on the mountains to 

11 Pillsbury to William Lloyd Garrison, December 15, 1874. Garrison Papers, 


Boston Public Library. 
12 Pillsbury to John A. Collins, November 18, 1839. Garrison Papers. 
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unfold to them the treasures of the Gospel.” He excommuni- 
cated his own church, too—he was one of the original “come- 
outers” who refused fellowship or support to congregations 
which they deemed corrupted and ungodly.” 

It was a bitter experience for Pillsbury. The betrayal of the 
church was with him a life-long theme. It inspired his most 
famous polemical pamphlet, the often-reprinted The Church 
As It Is; or, the Forlorn Hope of Slavery (1847). It was the 
theme of his Acts of the Anti-slavery Apostles, written in old 
age. Pillsbury was the most modest of men, eager to recognize 
the importance of his coadjutors, slow to assert himself. But 
when, at a New York Anniversary of the American Anti-slavery 
Society, his desire to call for a resolution denouncing the fa- 
mous Reverends George B. Cheever and: Henry Ward Beecher 
as enemies of anti-slavery was frustrated, Pillsbury startled his 
friends by his stolid unwillingness to forget the “snub.” In 
reply to the admonitions of his old friend Samuel J. May, he 
informed the latter that he needed no lecture on “sinking him- 
self in the cause.” He could not accept Harriet Martineau’s 
characterization of him as “narrow in spirit and fretful.”” Criti- 
cism by another friend, Oliver Johnson, editor of the National 
Anti-slavery Standard, likewise left him unmoved. Pillsbury 
was as ready to leave the Society as stay with it, though he would 
not be alienated from it or its objects “till I know God and the 
truth are no longer there.” * It was at times like this that his 
colleagues were permitted to touch the base of his character. 

Pillsbury was married January 1, 1840, to Sarah H. Sargent, 
of Concord, New Hampshire, a city with which his later life 
was entirely identified. Marriage was no responsibility to be 
lightly shouldered by one who had taken Piilsbury’s course. To 
be sure, “she supposed, and all her friends supposed, and I sup- 
posed and all my friends supposed that when she wedded, it was 

18 Pillsbury, Acts, 156 ff., 368 ff. See also Herald of Freedom, February 26, 1841, 
208; March 19, 1841, 14. 


14 Pillsbury to Samuel J. May, June 16, 1859; June 25, 1859; July 12, 1859; 
October 25, 1859. Garrison Papers. 
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to a Congregationalist minister who had, even while a theologi- 
cal student remarkable experiences and successes in revivals 
of religion, and had besides four invitations from parishes in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts to preach as a candidate 
for settlement.” ** Their descent to realities must have been 
sharp. Pillsbury, during his first year of service as a field lec- 
turer for the New Hampshire Anti-slavery Society, received 
83 cents a day. During his second year, it was voted that he keep 
$400.00 for himself from the year’s contributions by lecture 
audiences, all sums above this to go into the Society's treasury.” 
Pillsbury, with his challenging program, could count only on a 
minimum number of listeners, in the early days of his crusade, 
and he and the “lonely little wife” he left behind while he 
visited the towns lived in poverty. 

Fortunately, or so it may then have seemed, he had made a 
connection which promised him, if not financial security, at 
least friendship and recognition. Nathaniel Peabody Rogers 
was the brilliant editor of the Herald of Freedom, published in 
Concord—a small but influential abolitionist weekly. Rogers 
was a “favorite” of the Garrisonians, and an admirer of Pills- 
bury. As early as January 1840 he had recognized the latter as 
a “professed clergyman and at the same time a revival abolition- 
ist, which is a rare and almost incompatible coincidence.” 
When Rogers went to London to attend the World Anti-slavery 
Convention, he left Pillsbury in charge of the Herald. Later, 
he not only kept his columns open for Pillsbury’s communica- 
tions from the field, not only called him to the attention of 
his readers and himself assumed the réle of “almoner” in order 
to try to collect money so that the Pillsburys (who, in 1843, had 
a child) might buy a home—but he may even have opened his 
own home to Pillsbury and his wife in those first difficult 
years.** 

15 Pillsbury, Acts, 152. 

16 Pillsbury, Acts, 156. 

17 Herald of Freedom, January 4, 1840, 178; May 9, 1840, 42; November 11, 


1842, 150; August 20, 1844, 94; September 6, 1844, 98; December 20, 1844, 155, 
and passim, 
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Pillsbury was not slow to make himself known; and for lec- 
turing trips he found a suitable companion, Stephen S. Foster, 
whom he had first met some years before as another young re- 
vivalist and school teacher.'* It was Foster's contention that 
church services must be freed from undemocratic restrictions. 
Accordingly, it was his habit to enter quietly into a church 
meeting, and in due time arise from his seat to give his “‘testi- 
mony” against slavery, with no regard for services or minister 
or congregation, until evicted bodily from the premises. Al- 
though Pillsbury was not entirely in agreement with such 
tactics,** he never doubted Foster’s power for good. He himself 
developed a somber, exhortatory style which he felt in keeping 
with his momentous cause; it was a style “generally character- 
ized by ponderous blows, marshalled in plain Saxon, spiced 
with keen sarcasm, and made effective by an inexhaustible 
fund of fact and illustration.” *° Emerson later heard him ex- 
plain that “he found people like to laugh, and he set himself 
to make them laugh at things which ought to be laughed down, 
such as the Church and Whiggism.” * In the early days, at least, 
he was apt to inspire the laughter which ended in riot, rather 
than in good fellowship. One incident went the rounds far be- 
yond New Hamps:ire. To emphasize the degradation attend- 
ing the enslavement of Christians, Pillsbury asked his listeners 
assembled in a church at Danvers, Massachusetts, to reverse the 
process, ‘‘and picture to themselves the spectacle, in that sacred 
place, of a dog called up for baptism, with the solemn invoca- 
tion, ‘Tiger, I baptize thee in the name of the Father and the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost!’” ** It is difficult to recapture in 
full the excitement this bit of business evoked; Pillsbury was to 
hear of it more than a decade after in England. 

18 Pillsbury, Stephen Symonds Foster (Concord, N. H., 1882), 3. 

19 He did, however, on a Sunday in 1842, enter Lynn, Massachusetts, with 
Foster and Rogers, where they dispersed, and visiting the churches one by one 
called on the congregations to “come out”; see Pillsbury, Acts, 307 ff. 


20 Cogswell, History of the Town of Henniker, 687. 
21 Journals, vil, 243. 


22 Pilsbury and Getchall, The Pillsbury Family, 128. Pillsbury appears to 
have all but reproduced his celebrated speech in his Acts, 49-51. 
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With Rogers and Foster in New Hampshire, with Frederick 
Douglass, Abby Kelley, and James Monroe in Rhode Island, 
with Garrison in Massachusetts and elsewhere, Pillsbury ex- 
panded his anti-slavery crusade. By 1844 he stood in the fore- 
front of the Garrisonians. In that year an incident occurred 
which represented, as it were, a comment on anti-slavery as 
practiced in New England, and affected Pillsbury directly. 

The Garrisonians had embraced a variety of extreme doc- 
trines. Since 1840, as it has been earlier noted, they had been 
sharply opposed to the so-called “New Organization” aboli- 
tionists, the moderates in the anti-slavery arena. The Garrison- 
ians had also, under the influence of the important, if now al- 
most forgotten, Reverend Henry C. Wright, become perfec- 
tionists. They were non-resisters, and opposed war on princi- 
ple; they “renounced all allegiance to human governments 
founded in military force,” to quote Pillsbury on Garrison; in 
his further summary, they took aggressive positions on “tem- 
perance, peace, rights of women, abolition of gallows and 
halter, and other social and moral reforms.” * Pillsbury him- 
self had come into the anti-slavery movement a temperance 
advocate and a foe of tobacco, and he was one of the earliest 
proponents of equal rights for women. He served on the execu- 
tive committee of the New Hampshire Non-Resistance Society 
during its relatively short existence, and was later among the 
signers of a call for an anti-Sabbatarian Convention, where he 
vigorously opposed Theodore Parker’s milder resolutions.” 

Considering the atmosphere of intransigent principle cre- 
ated by Garrison and Pillsbury and those who thought like 
them, it was not surprising that some should have adopted even 
more extreme views. It was Rogers who began to advocate not 
only no-government doctrine, but no-committee, no-organiza- 
tion doctrine as well, and, what was more, to sympathetic 

23 Pillsbury, Acts, 18, 30. 

24 Herald of Freedom, January 1, 1841, 4; W. Freeman Galpin, Pioneering 


for Peace (Syracuse, 1933), 145; John W. Chadwick, Theodore Parker, Preacher 
and Reformer (Boston, 1900), 271-272. 
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readers. It must be said that abolitionist affairs in New Hamp- 
shire were obviously disorganized. The Herald of Freedom, 
though nominally a publication of the New Hampshire Anti- 
slavery Society, was scarcely more than a personal organ of the 
popular Rogers. So long as he was in general agreement with 
his co-workers, no question of control of his paper was raised. 
When, however, he propounded his theories of “free meeting” 
and “no corporation,” ** Garrisonian leaders began to look into 
the affairs of the New Hampshire Society. 

It was, of all people, Stephen S. Foster who assumed locai 
leadership in the fight to control the Herald of Freedom. In the 
ensuing controversy earnestness was too often substituted for 
light, but the main issues were clear enough. The Foster group 
(strongly supported by Garrison, Phillips, and others of the 
Executive Committee of the American Anti-slavery Society, 
which was located in Boston) claimed control of the Herald of 
Freedom, while urging Rogers to continue as editor and John 
R. French, a young abolitionist, as publisher. French, on the 
other hand, claimed to be not only publisher but owner as well, 
while Rogers, disclaiming interest in this phase of the question, 
asked only that he have no corporation in position to give him 
orders. When Garrison and the others ruled against French and 
Rogers, they declared the Herald destroyed, themselves dis- 
mantled the office, and-left the New Hampshire Society with 
nothing but the name.” 

Both sides were inept and legalistic in their presentations of 
the case, but it is true that it was above law in the usual sense, 
and even above reason. Thus, Garrison approved Foster's stand 
on the Herald; but Foster, Rogers pointed out, had himself 
“voted for the chairman of the New England Convention, for 

25 Rogers’s ideas may be found summarized in A Collection from the Miscel- 
laneous Writings of Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, with an introduction by 
Jonathan Pierpont (Manchester and Boston, 1849). 

26 For key issues of the Herald of Freedom relating to this controversy, see 
July 5, 1844, 67; August 9, 1844, 83; September 13, 1844, 102-103; September 20, 
1844, 106-107; October 18, 1844, 122-123; November 15, 1844, 139; November 


22, 1844, 143; November 29, 1844, 146; December 6, 1844, 150-151; December 20, 
1844, 153-155- 
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instance, last year, and then refused his authority when he un- 
dertook to call him to order in a clear case of departure.” Was 
Rogers now to accept such a man as his leader? The simple fact 
was that the American Anti-slavery Society was an organization 
bound not so much by procedure as by principle—the principle 
of extreme social doctrine outside the organization—and by a 
man, Garrison. As an individual Rogers would have been free 
to cerebrate as he chose, and to act as he pleased; this Foster did 
and so did many others.*" As an editor he was a threat to Gar- 
risonian unity. 

The controversy put Pillsbury in a desperate dilemma. He 
had made every effort to keep clear of it. He was a friend and ad- 
mirer ofall the contestants. But the cause was sacred, the Herald 
must go on; and there was none, he knew, to sustain it but him- 
self. He therefore assumed its editorship in the miserable cer- 
tainty that his motives would be misunderstood. He could 
write that Rogers had taught him his greatest lessons, the great- 
est being “never to let any consideration whatever, nor bibles, 
nor creeds, nor tests, nor friendships, swerve me one hair's 
breadth from the straight line of truth and duty, as pointed-out 
by my own inward convictions.’”” He could vow that he was 
keeping the Herald of Freedom alive until “the matchless gen- 
ius of Nathaniel P. Rogers” was once more available to it.”* But 
Rogers had no intention of taking up again with Garrisonians, 
and he cut Pillsbury out of his life. He had not deserved this, 
Pillsbury wrote Garrison while reporting the burden of debts 
and unpleasant responsibilities he had incurred. He found his 
predicament somewhat easier to bear after Rogers had begun 
a rival Herald of Freedom, prefixed by the article The. The 
“felonious sheet with the stolen title,” as Pillsbury called it,” 
was perhaps a little more popular than his own, but the public 
was not large in either case. Pillsbury was soon able to write of 

27 Thomas W. Higginson, “Eccentricities of Reformers,” Outlook (July 1, 
1899), 510 ff. 


28 Herald of Freedom, December 20, 1844, 155; December 27, 1844, 158. 
29 Pillsbury to Garrison, February 13, 1845; March 22, 1845. Garrison Papers. 
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Rogers with less pain, once it was clear to him that his former 
friend was at one with reaction, at least to the extent of receiv- 
ing the sympathy of the despised ‘“‘New Organization” men.” 
The two abolitionist papers struggled on separately. Rogers’s 
Herald died with him in October 1846. Pillsbury’s died, prob- 
ably a few months earlier, for lack of a paying audience.** 


II 


The troubles of 1845 and 1846 matured Pillsbury. He could, 
in time, forgive Rogers his ‘“‘apostacy,” and remember him as 
he was in former days without mention of differences.**? He 
could later say that “[in] soul, spirit, purpose, I have known no 
foes; no sun has risen or gone down on any wrath of mine;” ** 
and this was true, at least, in respect to Garrisonians with whom 
he had been at cross-purposes. But it was not by tolerance that 
he impressed himself upon the public. Lowell wrote in 1846, 
in his “Letter from Boston”: 


Beyond, a crater in each eye, 

Sways brown, broad-shouldered Pillsbury, 
Who tears up words like trees by the roots, 
A Theseus in stout cowhide boots, 

The wager of eternal war 

Against the loathsome minotaur 

To whom we sacrifice each year 

The best blood of our Athens here. 

A terrible denouncer, he, 

Old Sinai burns unquenchably 

Upon his lips; he well might be a 
Hot-blazing soul from fierce Judea, 
Habakkuk, Ezra, or Hosea... .*4 


30 Herald of Freedom, May 23, 1845, 34-35- 

81 Pillsbury’s continuation of the original Herald of Freedom, as preserved 
at the Cornell University Library, is incomplete; but the evidence of available 
issues, and of Pillsbury’s letters to Garrison, supports the inference. 

82 Pillsbury, Acts, 28 ff., and passim. 

88 Pilsbury and Getchall, The Pillsbury Family, 130. 


84 The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1915), 
151 ff. 
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His style had become apocalyptical. In The Liberty Bell, an 
annual Garrisonian miscellany, he contributed a brief but tell- 
ing essay in which he prophesied: ““The Nation is hastening to 
its baptism. It is a baptism of blood. It were downright Atheism 
not to believe it.” ** In his view, the north was as guilty as the 
south, and as ripe for retribution. Not only did both sections 
unite to permit slavery; they cheated women of their social 
rights, they condoned corruption in the affairs of church and 
state, and now they had united to wage a causeless war on 
Mexico. Both should suffer a war of emancipation. And yet it 
would seem that Pillsbury was willing to spare the northern 
states, if possible, by espousing the new Garrisonian doctrine of 
dissolution of the Union—for Pillsbury was entirely convinced 
that without northern connivance slavery could not live: 
“What though [disunion] baptize the South in blood? What 
though smoking towns and desolated plantations should robe 
her in a pall black as the midnight of despair?” ** 

But if civil war, rather than separation, should be fated, what 
did Pillsbury intend to contribute to its successful outcome? 
The question had much in common with that which Henry B. 
Stanton, a “New Organization” abolitionist, put to Garrison 
when the latter denounced the moderates for taking their cause 
into politics: ‘““Mr. Garrison, do you or do you not believe it a 
sin to go to the polls?” “Sin for me!”” was Garrison's answer." 
Seen more closely the response was not so absurd or seifish as it 
might appear. It was not Garrison’s intention to profit by the 
work of others, or merely to preserve his immortal soul—though 
the latter consideration was ever present with him and his fol- 
lowers. Garrison's function in the complex social milieu was, 
he conceived, different—it was to maintain the moral purity of 
the anti-slavery issue. Similarly, Pillsbury opposed bloodshed 
on principle, and often demonstrated the integrity of his non- 
resistance principles when faced with angry and offended 

85 The Liberty Bell (Boston, 1847), 275. 


86 The Liberty Bell (Boston, 1849), 40. 
387 Lindsay Swift, William Lloyd Garrison (Philadelphia, 1911), 186. 
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mobs.** The civil war, if it came, would have to be fought and 
won; but to him the participants in the coming “baptism” were 
to be, for the most part, not heroes but men expiating past sins. 

This was the message which he took with him on his annual 
“field trips” through New England and on travels into Ohio, 
Indiana, and beyond, under the auspices of the American Anti- 
slavery Society or its state affiliates, or, later, under the manage- 
ment of Susan B. Anthony.*® No union with slave-holders, he 
insisted. Women must be given their due rights. And ever and 
above all he condemned the traitor church: “Our annual 
m{feetin]g in New York was not less interesting than usual,” 
wrote Lucretia Mott in 1849. “You will see by the reports that 
Pillsbury and Phillips handled the church and clergy not less 
severely than in former years.” *° 

To what effect? Even their foes granted them eloquence, and 
what does this suggest but that there was more truth in many of 
their utterances than one ordinarily cared to admit? Disap- 
proval of the intolerant abuse of which they were often guilty 
should be balanced with proper analysis of the false tolerance 
which many northerners practiced. It is yet to be proved that 
they merely repelled listeners by their violence, and that evi- 
dence that they were often rejected of men is proof that they 
did not leave their mark upon them. 


Ill 


Pillsbury had come far since his Henniker days. The bump- 
kin had become a teacher, a writer, the peer not only of out- 
standing abolitionists but also of eminent men in other fields. 
It was, for example, to Pillsbury that Thoreau on his death-bed 
made his well-known reply on the possibility of a future life: 


88 See, for example, a description of the famous riot at Harwich, Massachu- 
setts, in 1848, Liberator, September 15, 1848; cf., Pillsbury, Jn Memoriam: an Ad- 
dress in Memory of Capt. Prince S. Crowell . . . Delivered in Association Hall, 
East Dennis, Mass. on Monday, December 11, 1881 (Rochester, N. Y., n.d.). 

89 Ida H. Harper, The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony (Indianapolis, 
1898), 1, 150. 

40 Anna D. Hallowell, editor, James and Lucretia Mott, Life and Letters 
(Boston, 1884), 321. 
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“My dear friend, one world at a time.”* Yet Pillsbury re- 
mained the humble worker in the vineyard of a Lord whose 
reality he never doubted, although he was termed “atheist” and 
“blasphemer” by those hostile to him.** He lectured before 
large assemblies and small ones, often rising from a sick bed to 
perform what he considered his duty. He proselytized. He col- 
lected subscriptions for the Liberator, the National Anti-slav- 
ery Standard, and other enterprises. He was the citizen de- 
manding his right to free speech, the townsman who would not 
tolerate the evils he saw in civic affairs. He was, in Susan B. 
Anthony’s eyes, the Jeremiah of the anti-slavery movement.“ 
In 1854 he was in Great Britain by order of the Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-slavery Society on the im- 
portant mission of helping to influence opinion overseas in 
favor of its cause. Pillsbury was at that time forty-five years old, 
and there can be no doubt that the experience affected him in 
ways he could not define. His communications home naturally 
emphasized anti-slavery matters in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and also France which he visited briefly. But they con- 
tained emotional overtones which testified to the excitement 
and broadening influence travel was having on this dedicated 
man. He was undoubtedly reluctant to come home, despite his 
loneliness for family and friends.** In the naive terms of his 
period he expressed the belief that there might be a “moral ob- 
ligation” to return to England later to continue the good work, 
even though it would mean leaving his family again for per- 
41 Frank B. Sanborn, editor, Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau (Bos- 
ton, 1894), 439; see also Sanborn and William T. Harris, A. Bronson Alcott, His 
Life and Philosophy (Boston, 1893), u, 418, and Odell Shepard, editor, The 


Journals of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), 227, 244, for relations with Emer- 
son and Alcott. 

42 Eli Thayer, A History of the Kansas Crusade (New York, 1889), 148. “That 
screech of infidelity is a desperate power against us,” Pillsbury wrote May from 
Salem, Ohio, September 1, 1853. Garrison Papers. 

43 For example, see Mrs. Sarah H. Pillsbury to Garrison, March 14, 1854. 
Garrison Papers. 

44 Written in Susan B. Anthony’s copy of Pillsbury’s In Memoriam . . . Capt. 
Prince S. Crowell. Library of Congress. 

45 Pillsbury to May, March 15, 1855. Garrison Papers. 
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haps a year more.** Several years later, at home in Concord, he 
was still turning over in his mind the necessity for re-visiting 
Great Britain. ‘““We must gain something there, and that soon, 
or we shall lose all,” he wrote Maria W. Chapman; and then, 
significantly, ‘‘My wife preserves a singular silence on the sub- 
ject—I do not know that she has even answered the letters of 
yourself and Mr. Phillips to her.” * Pillsbury apparently be- 
lieved that her silence stemmed entirely from her dislike of the 
British, and from her deep patriotism. 

Pillsbury never saw England again, and soon American af- 
fairs reached a pitch of seriousness which erased Europe from 
his thoughts. John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry capped for 
him several years of strenuous activity: 


If the people dare murder their victim [he wrote Susan B. Anth- 
ony], as they are determined to do, and in the name of the law, he 
dares and is prepared to die and the moral effect of the execution 
will be without parallel since the scenes of Calvary eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and the halter that day sanctified shall be the cord 
to draw millions to salvation.** 


At Corinthian Hall in Rochester, under the auspices of Susan 
B. Anthony's Free Church, and before a tense audience—many 
sympathizers, it was said, were too frightened to attend—Pills- 
bury spoke as never before. It was, Samuel D. Porter of the Lib- 
erty party believed, ‘“‘the only occasion that ever matched Pills- 
bury’s adjectives.” “° 

Disunion turned into civil war. Pillsbury took to reprinting 
in full on his letter-paper his old Liberty Bell prophecy of war 
and retribution. Lincoln’s election pleased him not at all, and 
“the abandonment of Fort Sumner [sic] goes to show that in- 
deed we have no government at all.” Pillsbury, then, was 

46 Pillsbury to May, January 25, 1855. Garrison Papers. There was, of course, 
no possibility of his family spending anti-slavery money to accompany him. 

47 Pillsbury to Maria W. Chapman, July 28, 1857. Garrison Papers. 

48 Harper, The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, 1, 180. 


49 Harper, The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, 1, 181. 
50 Pillsbury to Francis Jackson, March 13, 1861. Garrison Papers. 
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prepared to criticize the administration for its immorality, as 
he had previous administrations, while putting on it the re- 
sponsibility for victory. Garrison, surprisingly, cultivated a con- 
fidence in Lincoln, but Pillsbury and Phillips nourished an in- 
creasing contempt for all his works. With the Liberator and the 
National Anti-slavery Standard now “a dead weight to the 
cause of human progress and liberation,” Pillsbury turned in- 
creasingly for comfort to his old acquaintance Senator Charles 
Sumner whose eloquence, in his opinion, contrasted sharply 
with Lincoln’s “school-boy compositions.” Pillsbury wrote 
with distress of his leader’s latest line of conduct: 


Garrison has endeavored to melt us up in the seething pot of Ken- 
tucky politics. And no Samson was ever so shorn of his strength 
as are we. Our mighty moral power is gone; our glory is departed.** 


It had, however, served its purpose. As for the war itself, 
Garrison may have helped the Union effort, and Pillsbury, at 
least, did not hinder it . . . . Following Emancipation and the 
close of battle, it was not difficult for Garrison to see his work 
as finished. Garrison was pre-eminently the Man with the 
Cause; and with the cause won, he could advocate subordinate 
causes, such as woman’s rights and temperance, with more 
moderation. Not so Pillsbury, to whom servitude was servitude 
in any form. He was one of the three outstanding abolitionists 
in the east—Robert Purvis and Samuel J. May were the others— 
who refused to fight for the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution because in giving the vote to the negro it did not do 
the same for women.** With Wendell Phillips he fought suc- 
cessfully Garrison’s resolution to disband the American Anti- 
slavery Society on the grounds that it had accomplished its pur- 

51 Pillsbury to Charles Sumner, September 20, 1863; May 8, 1864. Sumner 
Papers, Harvard University Library; see also Sumner, Complete Works, States- 
man’s Edition (Boston, 1910), X, 155, and National Anti-slavery Standard, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1866, 2. 

52 Pillsbury to Sumner, May 24, 1864. Sumner Papers. 


58 Elizabeth C. Stanton, et al., editors, History of Woman Suffrage (New 
York, 1881), 1, 335. 
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pose; but it was also Pillsbury who reported to the Eleventh 
National Woman’s Rights Convention the Constitution which 
was adopted by a newly created American Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation. 

From June 1865 to May 1866,°* Pillsbury was the editor of 
the National Anti-slavery Standard. In that capacity he turned 
all his scorn upon President Johnson (whose utterances he 
printed under the caption “Pro-slavery”) and pleaded again 
and again that the Anti-slavery Society maintain itself as a 
moral rather than a political force.** Pillsbury had written, 
when war first broke out: 


I would keep our moral armor on; and keep it bright, too; were 
there no other possible motive for it, except to cheer and aid on our 
now brave-hearted men. For before the war shall have wasted 
slavery away, it will have wasted almost everything.** 


There was, of course, much truth in this. Pillsbury was not 
at all impressed by the banner-bearers of triumphant Repub- 
licanism, and gave them little support. He was no less prin- 
cipled in dealing with his anti-slavery associates, resigning 
from the Standard because it refused any longer to carry an- 
nouncements of meetings of the Equal Rights Association ex- 
cept at advertising rates.** There followed Pillsbury’s last and 
most independent adventure as a publicist. The Revolution, 
published by Susan B. Anthony, and edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Pillsbury, was first issued in January 1868, in a 
time of dozing public sentiment. “Miss” or “Mrs.” Pillsbury, 
as he was satirically dubbed by anti-feminists, was, at fifty-nine 
years of age, politically alone; Wendell Phillips had sacrificed 
the women because it was the “negro’s hour.” Entering into his 
elder years, and with no intimation of how many they would 

54 Stanton, et al., 11, 173. 

55 Pillsbury to Sumner, June 2, 1865; May 14, 1866. Sumner Papers. 

56 See, for example, his editorial, “Practical Atheism—Will the Nation Be 
Saved?”, National Anti-slavery Standard, November 4, 1865, 2. 


57 Pillsbury, letter, National Anti-slavery Standard, August 24, 1861, 2. 
58 Rheta Childe Dorr, Susan B. Anthony (New York, 1928), 187. 
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be, Pillsbury was at last mellowing. The desperate fires of the 
Civil War had tempered him. He could, certainly, still carry on 
spirited polemics with Horace Greeley, Phillips, Garrison, and 
others, and still hold that the debasement of women was as 
monumental a crime as slavery itself—more so, since it in- 
volved half the human race.** Yet he was not above leaving the 
set topics of debate to discuss, as a farmer, the philosophy of ag- 
riculture, or to prepare an essay on “woman’s work” which was 
written with grace and thoughtfulness.* He became convinced 
of the need for an “educated suffrage” —not a desideratum of 
Republican politicians—and even “forbearance toward our 
fellow-sinner and sufferer,” that is, the southerner.™ 

Like Phillips, and with perhaps more concrete appreciation 
of the issues involved, Pillsbury turned his sympathies to the 
laborer. ““With heavenly interference and aid, our hugest 
dragon, chattel slavery, is slain;” now, he observed, “we begin 
to see what other monsters not less deadly beset us on every 
hand.” * The eight-hour day, the right to organize, restrictions 
on child labor, and similar issues attracted his attention and 
formed the substance of articles and lectures. Pillsbury antici- 
pated the “Christian Socialists” of the 1880's and after, writing, 
however, less as a moralist than a partisan. He was frankly anti- 
pathetic to such people as George Peabody, the banker, and 
A. T. Stewart, the “merchant-prince” of his time; and though 
his hopes for change lay in the ballot-box, he could still write 
that: 


59 For his views on woman suffrage, see his The Mortality of Nations: an 
Address Delivered before the American Equal Rights Association in New York 
(New York, 1867). 

60 The Revolution, August 20, 1868, 105; August 27, 1868, 120. 

61 The Revolution, April 9, 1868, 211; April 16, 1868, 232-233; June 18, 1868, 
376-377. This last opinion is so out of line with common understanding of Pills- 
bury’s attitude, that it has nowhere been noted or suggested. Yet it is entirely 
consistent with the perfectionist creed of loving the sinner while reprobating 
the sin. See, also, James Freeman Clarke’s Autobiography, Diary, and Corre- 
spondence, edited by Edward Everett Hale (Boston, 1899), 351, in which Pills- 
bury warmly thanks the liberal preacher for his “good word for our Southern 
brethren.” 

62 The Revolution, September 3, 1868, 136-137. 
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It is the calamity of all countries, old and new, that the laboring 
class must be a degraded class. Capital must yet have a battle with 
labor. It now rules labor, though numerically a miserable minority. 
And it won't surrender its sceptre but with a conflict."* 


Pillsbury was, however, after all the years, still a preacher at 
heart, and it was to this profession that he turned when The 
Revolution slipped from the hands of the militant feminists in 
1870. There were churches, now, in which he could deliver 
discourses. The “free church” movement had grown since the 
time he and others like himself had “come out” of pro-slavery 
congregations.“ The Free Religious Association had been 
formed in 1867. The next year it held a Convention in Boston, 
where Pillsbury saw delegates from the Episcopal Church sit- 
ting side by side with others representing extremes of Free- 
thought and Rationalism.** Now he enjoyed their fellowship 
in meetinghouses located in Toledo, Ohio; Rochester, New 
York; Battle Creek, Michigan; and elsewhere. 

Pillsbury’s view of the “popular religions” would have sat- 
isfied no one who resented the thought that religions were sub- 
ject to the laws of evolution. It probably did not wholly satisfy 
Pillsbury himself, for he would have wished a key to divine 
doctrine. But guided by the tenets of “‘simple truth, reason, and 
argument,” he could not but believe that Christianity was clos- 
ing its epoch, and that it had “never even enlightened the 
world,” having opposed Copernicus and others in the past as 
it now did Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall. Pillsbury’s antagon- 
ism toward the priesthood and all its works was more active 
than ever. His fears of a “revolutionary conspiracy” on the part 
of the church to dominate society were unrelieved by anything 
resembling humor or a sense of proportion. He was more tem- 

63 The Revolution, January 6, 1870, 8-9; February 3, 1870, 73. 

64 For a historical treatment of the earlier free church movement see Ralph 
V. Harlow, Gerrit Smith, Philanthropist and Reformer (New York, 1939), 193 ff. 
The genesis of the Free Religious Association is told in The Index (Toledo, 


Ohio), January 1, 1880, 8. 
65 The Revolution, June 11, 1868, 352. 
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perate when he affirmed his faith in science, and he quoted with 
effect the prophecy voiced in Corinthians, that “the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is Death.” * 

In the meantime, death was reaping the abolitionists. Pills- 
bury was often called upon to conduct funeral services or speak 
at memorial meetings. There was Jonathan Walker, for ex- 
ample, who had rescued slaves from the plantations and en- 
dured imprisonment for his deeds—the last man in America to 
have been branded by the civil authorities for legal crime. 
Whittier had written a poem about him. There was “our 
noble Burleigh.”** There was Garrison himself in 1879. 
Stephen S. Foster died in 1882, and Wendell Phillips in 1884. 
There remained for Pillsbury only an “unshaken faith and ex- 
pectation of a glorious re-union awaiting us all.” 

In 1883 Pillsbury issued his memoirs of the Garrisonian cru- 
sade. Acts of the Anti-slavery A postles was a fighting book. Pills- 
bury was aware that their réle in the war of liberation was be- 
ing questioned. He had occasion, for example, to write sharply 
to Theodore D. Weld apropos of a book written about the lat- 
ter’s wife and sister-in-law, the Grimkés, which referred slight- 
ingly to the non-resistance theories of Garrison, Foster, and 
Pillsbury himself."* He never forgot that the idolized Lincoln 
had meant to save the Union, and not necessarily to free the 
slaves."* As for the church: 

6¢ Pillsbury, “The Sabbath” (Chicago, 1871), “Cupid’s Yokes” and the Holy 
Scriptures Contrasted in a Letter to Ezra H. Heywood (Princeton, Mass., 1878?), 
Ecclesiastical versus Civil Authority (Concord, N. H., 1890), and The Popular 
Religions, and What Shall Be Instead (Concord, N. H., 1891), passim. 

67 A Short Sketch of the Life and Services of Jonathan Walker ... witha 
poem by John G. Whittier, and an Address by the Hon. Parker Pillsbury, One 
of Walker’s Antislavery Friends (Muskegon, Mich., 1879). 

68 Pillsbury to Garrison, March 25, 1879. Garrison Papers. 

69 Pillsbury, Acts, 503. 

70 Pillsbury to Theodore D. Weld, January 20, 1888. Weld Papers, Library 
of Congress. For a general defense of Garrisonian policies, see Oliver Johnson, 
“The Abolitionists Vindicated in a Review of Eli Thayer’s Paper on the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company,” Proceedings of the Worcester Society of 


Antiquity for the Year 1866 (Worcester, Mass., 1887), 17 ff. 
71 Pillsbury, Acts, 75-76. 
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And now, wondrous to tell, with such records [i.e., of compro- 
mise and betrayal] the church and clergy claim and boast that they 
abolished slavery! The real, everlasting truth is, we had almost to 
abolish the church before we could reach the dreadful institution 
at all."? 


This was debatable, to say the least. The church was large; 
it included even Pillsbury in an unofficial capacity. The fact 
was that America was too vast, even then, for any one group to 
have all justice on its side. Pillsbury had a genuine tithe on his. 
It is likely that after one has read all other analyses of anti- 
slavery one will still be stirred by such commentary as Pills- 
bury’s upon an auction sale in the pre-Civil War south: 


“Two mules, a horse, and an old wagon, and 27 negroes, some of 
them very prime.’ Nothing said of the mules, not a word of the 
horse. But the wagon is ‘old,’ and only a part of the negroes are 
prime. Probably some of them may be older, more dilapidated than 
the wagon. Frederick Douglass began there, as an old wagon, one 
of the gang of ‘27 negroes, 2 mules, a horse, and an old wagon.’ 
Some of the negroes not ‘very prime.’ Does any mortal man, or 
woman, comprehend a]] the tremendous meaning of those words?" 


Pillsbury made fewer and fewer visits into the field. Retired 
in Concord he interested himself in theosophy and spiritual- 
ism,"* and issued his own.pamphlets as well as others which he 
considered classics of abolitionism. He lived quietly and was 
widely respected. At the age of eighty-eight he could still write 
indomitably to the National American Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation during its annual convention. He died July 7, 1898, as 
America celebrated its smashing victory over Spain at Santi- 
ago de Cuba. William Lloyd Garrison, the younger, made the 
parting address.”* 

72 Pillsbury, Acts, 361. 

78 Pillsbury, Acts, 484. 

14 Pilsbury and Getchall, The Pillsbury Family, 127. 


75 Concord (N. H.) People and Patriot, July 7, 1898, 5; July 11, 1898, 8; July 
12, 1898, 5; Concord Evening Monitor, July 7, 1898, 5; July 12, 1898, 5-6. 








MUTATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND 
LOCAL COLOR 


BABETTE MAY LEVY 


ARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Rose Terry Cooke, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman—their rhythmic 
names bring to mind a picture of New England and a type of 
gentle story. These women wrote hundreds of studies of New 
England life. Mrs. Freeman alone produced over two hundred 
shorter tales as well as twelve novels and, although her prede- 
cessors and fellow-authors did not approach this fertility, their 
contributions are not meager. But beneath the flood of similar 
cletails of local color, including a generous use of dialect, and 
the more or less conventional story patterns, do these writers 
see New England with the same eyes? They are writing for the 
most part of the New England that they and their parents knew, 
for only very occasionally did they venture to put their stories 
back into Revolutionary or earlier days, and then they made 
little or no attempt to catch the spirit of the first century or so 
of settlement; they merely transposed a story into a colonial 
setting. A good many years elapsed, however, between Mrs. 
Stowe’s first sketches, written in the 1830’s when she was a 
homesick young woman in distant Ohio, and Mrs. Freeman’s 
later work, which was still coming from her pen at the end of 
the century. Then, too, although these four writers were all 
born into New England middle-class homes, their family back- 
grounds and their own lives show enough diversity to justify 
considerable variation in their outlook upon their native 
states. In other words, granted that these women were looking 
at one society (although necessarily a changing one) and were 
sincerely trying to portray it, how much of the resulting picture 
is pure recording, how much the artist’s individual interpreta- 
tion of what she saw? Is the writer able to give an objective pic- 
ture, or is the narrator necessarily subjective, seeing the stories 
of his characters and even their background in the light of his 
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own experience? And once the problem—common to all writ- 
ing in the local color school—goes beyond the physical detail of 
a way of life into a consideration of mental and spiritual values, 
the whole question of essential truth becomes more complex. 
As might be expected, the work of these four outstanding 
women writers has much in common. Their heroines lived in 
neat homes, scattered from Maine to Connecticut, snow-bound 
in winter, brightened by cinnamon roses and white lilacs dur- 
ing the more temperate months. Smallish, modest houses they 
were for the most part, with only an occasional village manor 
house more imposing with its faded grandeur. For in most of 
these New England homes the center of life was the kitchen; if 
the story took place in the first decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury or earlier, stretched across one wall was a great fireplace; 
if the events of the tale were of the mid-century or later, this 
picturesque feature had already been supplanted by a wood- 
burning stove. A clock with swinging pendulum, a bench, a 
few stiff chairs, a well-worn cherry table formed the rest of the 
background for the activities of the household. The busy house- 
wife had her weekly washing done by breakfast-time on Mon- 
days so that she could spend the rest of her time doing her 
normal housework and cooking and serving innumerable 
meals. Apple pies may have been the standard item of diet, but 
during times of special financial difficulty a little quince butter, 
bread, and sage tea were all a woman needed to sustain life; on 
the other hand, for families that included those coarser crea- 
tures called boys or men, the fare went to “biled” dinner, 
spare-ribs, parsnip stew with bits of pork, and even, if the 
mother was a poor manager or rashly extravagant, a piece of 
butcher’s meat. In addition to the kitchen, where so much liv- 
ing and cooking and eating were done, there was a cellar in 
which most of these supplies could be kept, and no home was 
complete without a garret in which the clothes and relics of de- 
ceased members of the family could be stored in little trunks 
lined with blue and white wallpaper. These parts of the house 
were put to constant use, but the heart of a good New England 
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woman was in her somewhat chilly parlor with its closed shut- 
ters, horse-hair furniture, and six silver spoons in the cup- 
board. The sanded floor of the earlier days gave way to the 
Brussels carpet of the mid-century, the ornaments varied from 
hair and wax pieces to the occasional treasure brought home 
from the Orient, but the forbidding atmosphere of the dark- 
ened best-room remained the same. Upstairs or even off the 
kitchen there must have been bedrooms, but these remain as 
somewhat vague chambers for such unfortunate interruptions 
to the daily routine of work as sleeping, dying, and (in mar- 
ried households) having babies. 

Although the stories occasionally concern family life, they 
are nearly always told from the woman’s point of view, and as 
the century progressed, a good many of the tales concern single 
women, usually the last of their families. Typically, the wife 
and mother wins her point against her selfish, parsimonious 
husband by feminine persistence, prayer, or trickery—or a com- 
bination of the three. Or the younger heroine, despite some 
misunderstanding, wins her man; or after some years of con- 
sideration, decides she does not want him; or, having, alas, ir- 
revocably lost him, finds her happiness in marrying her niece 
to his son or nephew. There are variations, of course. Some- 
times recalcitrant husbands have to die in order to please their 
wives; or, conversely, the wives by their noble death-beds bring 
repentance to the most obstinate husbands. Often the love in- 
terest or the marital struggle is subordinated to the hard neces- 
sity of concealing poverty. If the heroine is youngish, her wed- 
ding dress is all-important; later in life, for both matron and 
spinster, possession of a best black silk is indispensable. But 
nearly all the main woman characters, whatever their age or 
social position, display that New England characteristic called 
“faculty.” Handicapped though she may be by an unfortunate 
choice in husbands or by a bit of that false pride that has so 
often served to separate true lovers or by almost frightening 
financial straits, let a New Englander but put her mind to a 
problem, big or little, and the day is hers. On the lesser, daily 
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scale of life, “faculty” meant that a woman did a really re- 
markable day’s work before noon (so that she had time for such 
social affairs as quiltings and tea-parties in the afternoon) and 
that she could, upon necessity, manage her life on a true mini- 
mum of money. This handy “faculty” was often combined with 
a good memory for hymns, sung to the tune of “Windham” or 
“China.” Nevertheless, despite this distressing efficiency on the 
part of so many heroines, the reader, particularly the feminine 
one, feels a kindly kinship with these women, perhaps because 
of their very human ambitions in life—a home of their own, 
a best parlor, a good silk dress, a little comfort, the retention of 
their social position in the community: there is something ap- 
pealing about these heroines, romantically beautiful as they are 
in the first flush of youth, but so rapidly becoming “thin and 
pale, with closely shut, thin lips, delicately sharp chins and 
noses, and high narrow foreheads, from which the hair was 
strained back with fierce pulls of nervous, veinous hands.”’* 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, writing her New England tales peri- 
odically through her active life so that some date as early as the 
1830's, others as late as the 1870's, was fond of placing her 
stories in the period of her childhood or even a bit earlier, in 
post-Revolutionary days. She frankly drew upon her own and 
her husband’s memories of their families and their own youths. 
One of thirteen children. herself and the mother of seven, she 
describes large and fairly prosperous families, although every- 
one needs to work hard. While there are eccentrics and village 
characters, they are relatively few and not extreme types. Com- 
pared with other fictional New Englanders, many of her men 
and women lead well-rounded lives with political, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious interests. The men vote and take part in 
village political squabbles. There is much social life, with the 
various levels of society well recognized. The aged Miss Mehit- 
able Rossiter,? only surviving member of a former clergyman’s 
family, still has standing in the community despite poverty and 


1 Mary E. Wilkins, Understudies (New York, 1901), 194. 
2 Oldtown Folks (Boston, 1869). 
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possible “‘queerness’’; the farmer feels that he is not one with 
the gentry, just as there is a barrier, invisible as it may be, be- 
tween householder and hired help. Mrs. Stowe depicted New 
England as a democracy in which social and economic distinc- 
tions were accepted with no loss of self-respect on anyone’s 
part; people were too honest to ignore what was palpable to 
everyone. 

The Beecher energy and cultural background show most 
plainly in the way so many people in her stories improve their 
odd hours. In considerable contrast to the usual characters por- 
trayed by her followers in the field of New England local color, 
Mrs. Stowe has an amazing amount of reading accomplished by 
everyone, young and old, men and women. One young man in 
“Uncle Tim’”’* was at the age of eighteen a schoolmaster by day, 
taught singing and dancing during the evening, and in the 
hours between studied Latin and Greek with the village min- 
ister. Mary Williams, a young girl in the tale called “Cousin 
William,” * spent her leisure hours studying Rollin’s History, 
Scott’s Family Bible, an odd volume of Shakespeare, and 
Scott’s novels;* another Mary, the young heroine of The Min- 
ister’s Wooing,* had on her dressing table, in addition to her 
Bible, The Spectator, Robinson Crusoe, Paradise Lost, the 
works of Edwards and Shakespeare, and “that seven-volumed, 
trailing, tedious, delightful old bore,” Sir Charles Grandison. 
If the grandmother in Oldtown Folks was brought up on Ed- 
wards and Bellamy, the boys in Poganuc People’ were given 
Robinson Crusoe and Sandford and Merton as Christmas pres- 
ents. At a casual village tea-party the discussion included arti- 

8 The Mayflower; or, Sketches of Scenes and Characters among the Descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims (New York, 1843), 165-209. 

4 The Mayflower, 123-138. 

5 It is a matter of record that the Beecher children—and their father—were 
fascinated by Scott's work, including the novels. Cf. Life and Letters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, edited by Annie Fields (Boston and New York, 1898), 36 ff. 

6 The Minister’s Wooing (Boston, 1859). 


7 Poganuc People (Boston, 1878). Throughout this book Mrs. Stowe uses her 
own family background. 
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cles in the Edinburgh Review, the Waverley novels, and the 
poetry of Moore, Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth; on this oc- 
casion special attention was paid to The Lady of the Lake and 
Ivanhoe as Scott’s outstanding works, and Judge Belcher kind- 
ly gave an analysis of the principles of the Lake School of 
Poetry.* Accurately recalling her own father’s library,’ Mrs. 
Stowe has a minister’s study include volumes by such seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century theologians and scholars as 
Lightfoot, Bell, Bonnet, Bogue, Toplady, Boston, Law, and 
Cotton Mather.’ More surprising is Mrs. Stowe’s version of the 
steady reading of the less educated classes. For example, Mrs. 
Higgins," a farmer’s wife, read Rollin’s Ancient History while 
her children played games. Sea captains invariably carried 
small libraries with them on their voyages. But, for the real 
New England spirit of intellectual curiosity Mr. Zebedee Mar- 
vyn and his family, minor characters in The Minister's Woo- 
ing, are outstanding. Mr. Marvyn is portrayed as a representa- 
tive man of his times, the late eighteenth century. Having only 
a common-school education, he supports his family very well 
indeed by farming, but he has time to serve as deacon, chair- 
man of the school committee, justice of the peace, and repre- 
sentative in the state legislature; he also buys, reads, and an- 
notates controversial tracts, sermons, and books, as well as the 
new publications in litetature. His wife, not to be outdone, 
reads history, biography, mathematics, volumes of the encyclo- 
pedia, poetry, and fiction; has a decided interest in and knowl- 
edge of music and astronomy; and, lest her mind grow lazy, de- 
cides to learn French. The children of this couple do their dili- 
gent parents credit, one son becoming a professor of mathe- 
matics and another the editor of an almanac. 

Mrs. Stowe is the only one of the local colorists thus to stress 
this intellectual side of New England. She also stands alone in 

8 Poganuc People, go-92. 

9 Life and Letters, 28. 


10 Poganuc People, 122. 
11 Poganuc People, 112. 
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her appreciation of the part religion played in what she fondly 
pictures as the “good old catechising, church-going, school-go- 
ing, orderly times”;** and here she is most convincing in her 
delineation of the generations that preceded her own. She un- 
derstood that for the earlier New Englander religion was not 
merely a matter of faith or of social service; it was an essential 
part of a man’s intellectual life and an intensely individual re- 
lation with the Creator. While she truthfully acknowledged 
the sectarianism and the disputatious spirit of old Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut that made the holding of Arminian or 
Baptist tenets vital issues, she also had full understanding of 
and sympathy for people who based their lives on their faith. 
Her characters do not merely join the rest of the community in 
a conventional Sabbath service; if they wear their best bonnets, 
collect the week’s gossip, and discreetly flirt with the young 
men of their choice, such natural failings are only incidental to 
the day. Granting that the Puritan Sabbath was not adapted to 
the needs of children, she felt that for the mature mind no in- 
stitution was more perfect: 


The Sabbath of the Puritan Christian was the golden day, and all 
its associations, and all its thoughts, words, and deeds were so en- 
tirely distinct from the ordinary material of life, that it was to hima 
sort of weekly translation—a quitting of this world to sojourn a day 
in a better; and year after year, as each Sabbath set its seal on the 
completed labors of the week, the pilgrim felt that one more stage 
of his earthly journey was completed, and that he was one week 
nearer to his eternal rest.™ 


With a tolerant smile, she could see the humor of one that she 

termed an “ingrain New Englander,” old Father Morris,’* who 

retold the Bible stories in terms of contemporary life and so pic- 

tured for his congregation Martha as busily “frying fritters and 

making gingerbread.” Another of Mrs. Stowe’s tenderly drawn 
12 The Mayflower, 101. 


18 “The Sabbath,” The Mayflower, 235. 
14“Old Father Morris,” The Mayflower, 313-324. 
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old gentleman, Uncle Abel,** the most “perpendicular, rec- 
tangular, upright, downright good man that ever labored six 
days and rested on the seventh,” lived by the rule of three: 


He did to his neighbor exactly as he would be done by; he loved 
some things in this world very sincerely; he loved his God much, 
but he honored and feared Him more; he was exact with others, he 


was more exact with himself, and he expected his God to be more 
exact still. 


It is this same Uncle Abel who learns to love a three-year old 
child with more passion than his Puritan conscience should 
permit him to expend on any human being. Little Edward dies, 
and the old man is filled with bitter wonder as he watches the 
birds and a pet squirrel so mockingly merry and alive this 
spring—and then his lifetime of faith, of working faith, con- 
quers: “Well, the Lord’s will be done!” 

Mrs. Stowe in her New England sketches seems always to be 
looking backward at a way of living that she knew was passing; 
although the work of her successors often was published fairly 
contemporaneously with her later sketches and tales, it seems 
to treat of a much changed region. Rose Terry Cooke, born in 
1827, sixteen years later than Mrs. Stowe, came of a well-to-do 
family that included in the immediately preceding generations 
a congressman, a bank president, and a ship builder. She taught 
school and reared her dead sister’s family before she married, 
in 1873, Rollin Hillyer Cooke, an iron manufacturer and pri- 
vate banker. Mrs. Cooke’s stories and sketches had been ap- 
pearing in various magazines, including The Atlantic Month- 
ly, since the late 1850's; in these later years of happiness, partic- 
ularly in the 1880's, much of her work came out in book-form. 
Despite her background, Mrs. Cooke knew and did not hesitate 
to portray the more distressing side of life in and near Con- 
necticut factory towns. She admitted (as her contemporaries ap- 
parently did not) that there were lower depths of poverty than 


15 “Little Edward,” The Mayflower, 101-110. 
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genteel half-starvation in a neat little village home. Her char- 
acters in Happy Dodd” and in an occasional short story live in 
a few rooms in a tenement; poverty, she recognized, for most 
people means vulgarity and, in factory towns, all too frequent- 
ly drunkenness. In the end a number of her characters die of 
consumption and cancer, with their deaths hastened and their 
final agonies increased by quack doctors. 

In fact, throughout her work, Rose Terry Cooke combined 
a somewhat saccharine morality with an amazing streak of 
realism. For her and for her noble heroines, religion was ser- 
vice, codperation with God to improve the world. Miss Ann 
Pratt, in ““Two Saints,” ** reforms the drunkard by having on 
hand for him mugs of coffee, tea, and soup or (as the seasons 
change) cold buttermilk, ice-water, raspberry-vinegar and 
water, and swizzle. Mrs. Turner, in the same story, by her un- 
sparing wifely service at last leads her husband to death-bed re- 
pentance. In “Root Bound,’’** Mrs. Rush discovers that for true 
happiness one needs more than money: she learns to teach Sun- 
day school, to visit and give herself to the poor. The moral of 
“Judged” ** is to avoid Mrs. Deacon Weeks’ uncharitable mis- 
take: do not judge your neighbor, for after all, she may have 
wealthy relatives that send her their cast-off finery. In her at- 
tack on Millerites and the Second Adventists of the day, Mrs. 
Cooke is only emphasizing her own faith in the efficacy of daily 
mercies and opportunities for service—service that should be 
rendered even at the cost of much self-sacrifice. “For even Christ 
pleased not Himself” is the motto that formed the life of Mrs. 
Cooke's ideal young minister,” and all her heroic characters il- 
lustrate this same text as they rise above adversity. But for all 
this determinedly cheerful conviction that with a little effort 
all will be well with mankind, there is recognition of some un- 
pleasant aspects of this world’s struggles. There are drunkards 

16 Happy Dodd (Boston, 1878). 

17 Root-Bound (Boston, 1885), 83-108. 

18 Root-Bound, 5-21. 


19 Root-Bound, 59-71. 
20 “The Minister’s Motto,” Root-Bound, 223-240. 
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to be saved—or to fall into utter, if undescribed, degradation. 
Children are not ideal cherubs, but as often as not damp, nasty 
little boys; step-children are often ungrateful; some stupid lit- 
tle oafs are not capable of much feeling or decency. Teaching 
may be serviceable to the community, but it is also drudgery. 
Every village may have its near-saints, but it also has its share of 
low-minded gossips and harsh, grasping women, as many a tale 
proves. People may have their eyes on heaven, but there is such 
a thing as physical passion, even in the so-called gentle sex. Mrs. 
Cooke approached this last problem cautiously, but beneath 
her careful reticence may be felt the force of young Sybil Sal- 
tonstall’s** tragic desire for a man she knew to be unworthy or 
of “‘odd” Miss Todd’s* violent love of a man young enough to 
be her son. Then there is the pleasanter if more ironic tale of 
the repressed Miss Lucinda Jane Ann Manners,** daughter of a 
clergyman who had taught her mathematics, metaphysics, 
Latin, theology, and (when she failed in her efforts to master 
Greek and Hebrew) French, and then left her secure with five 
thousand dollars at interest, a little wooden house, and the 
ability to supplement her income by taking in a little fine sew- 
ing. But, despite all parental plans, “natur’ will be natur’.” 
With the definite passing of her youth, Miss Lucinda felt a 
“strong necessity for loving,”’ and betook herself to pets, work- 
ing her way up from hens to a:cat, to a pet pig, and then oh so 
willingly, to little Monsieur Jean Le Clerc, the village dancing 
master. 

Mrs. Cooke was able to look with forgiving Christian eyes 
upon most of the world; she reserved her real scorn for New 
England’s respectable, middle-aged deacons and upright 
church-members. Freedom Wheeler,** a young farmer, might 
on an average day force his wife, Lowly, to prepare three meals 

21 Steadfast: The Story of a Saint and a Sinner (Boston, 1889). 

22 “Odd Miss Todd,” Huckleberries Gathered from New England Hills (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1891), 85-121. 

23 “Miss Lucinda,” Somebody’s Neighbors (Boston, 1881), 30-74. 


24 “Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with Providence,” Somebody’s Neighbors, 
320-367. 
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a day, skim the cream, strain and set the milk, scald the milk- 
pans, churn, work the butter, feed the pigs and hens, bake, 
wash, iron, scrub, mend, sew, nurse the baby, fetch wood and 
heavy pails of water, and even feed six extra hands during the 
summer months; but he was only a bit self-centered in compari- 
son to his oider and more prominent brothers. Deacon Flint,” 
for example, had a little habit of telling his long-suffering wife 
that he was not hungry and that she need cook only a big 
enough piece of meat for her own dinner—and then, with 
amazing regularity, his appetite returned at dinner-time and 
his memory of his previous instructions quite failed him as he 
devoured her dinner. Not content with begrudging the soft 
Mrs. Flint every mouthful of food she ate, clothing enough to 
cover her decently, and even help and doctoring when she was 
ill, the good deacon finally disgraced her in church. At that, 
parsimonious Deacon Flint is in many respects less objection- 
able than hypocritical Deacon Hopkins* seems to be as he 
proposes to Miss Temperance Tucker, a spinster of uncertain 
age. The first Mrs. Hopkins had had the virtue of providing 
good “biled” dinners; the second, alas, had been sickly—“she 
wa’nt nothing but a bill of expense” for the four years she sur- 
vived as his wife; the third had been a “stirrer” and “dre’dful 
savin’,”” but “kinder sharp” and so had “bu’st a vessel one day.” 
The poor deacon had been “widdered going on eight months” 
and was “some lonesome” as he recounted his past matrimonial 
experiences and made his fourth magnificent offer of himself: 


“Things is goin’ wrong with me ye see, Tempy.... I've got nobody 
but old Sally Steele to look after me; it’s comin’ on killin’ time and 
who'll put down my pork and beef as Almiry did? I’m gettin’ along 
in years too, and I feel to say a loud Amen to that Scripture which 
obsarves ‘It is not good for man to be alone.’ I had a leading to 
come to Trumbull for to hear Priest Hall’s tell about this here 
Great Awakening; but the minnit I sot eyes on you, Tempy, acrost 
the meetin’ house I knowed there was another puppos in that 


25 “Mrs. Flint’s Married Experience,” Somebody’s Neighbors, 368-421. 
26 Steadfast. 
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leadin’. I’ve got means, and I'll give ye a comfortable home and a 
good livin’, and be to you one that'll walk together with you in 
righteousness, the same as Isaac and Rebecca, if so you feel a leadin’ 
to answer me accordin’ as I would have you answer,” and the dea- 
con wiped his lips with one corner of the big red handkerchief in 
which he had dutifully collected the crumbs of the seed cake, and 
fixed his little gray eyes on Tempy with the intelligent and ques- 
tioning determination of that maligned animal, the pig, when it 
watches the apple or the ear of corn that a mischievous hand holds 
a little out of reach.*" 


Sarah Orne Jewett, born in 1849, is of a later generation than 
Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Cooke, although most of her work ap- 
peared in the 1870's and 1880's, practically contemporaneously 
with the later Stowe volumes and with much of Mrs. Cooke’s 
work. The influence of the first of these writers upon Miss 
Jewett’s work has often been noted; both authors were inter- 
ested in the same types of people, living in rural sections or old- 
fashioned villages; Mrs. Cooke’s factory towns, however, are 
quite ignored. Miss Jewett acknowledged that she learned 
much from Mrs. Stowe’s genius for careful observation, but the 
later writer is much more melancholy in tone. Gone are Mrs. 
Stowe’s cheerful families whose frequent woes were inter- 
mingled with innocent gayeties. New England’s farmhouses 
are now deserted or occupied by only a few aged survivors. Not 
quite able to bear the thought of one lone member of the family 
lasting after the rest had gone, Miss Jewett, perhaps with her 
own devoted sister in mind, has New England tenanted in good 
part by pairs of elderly sisters. In tale after tale these gentle, 
much-abused spinsters comfort each other and their author— 
to name but a few, the Miss Dobins** with their obviously false 
bangs; Mary and Martha,” the so-aptly named seamstresses; 
the unfortunate Bray “girls,” *° at last reduced, temporarily, to 


27 Steadfast, 229-230. 

28 “The Dulham Ladies,” The White Heron (Boston and New York, 1886), 
124-150. 

29 “Mary and Martha,” The White Heron, 180-197. 

80 “The Town Poor,” Strangers and Wayfarers (Boston and New York, 1890), 
36-59. 
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town charity; and Betsey and Hannah," Captain Knowles’s 
cruelly robbed daughters. 

Nor does religion play the part it did in Mrs. Stowe’s and 
Mrs. Cooke’s work. Too mild of spirit to appreciate the stern 
rigor of Calvinism, Miss Jewett contents herself with looking 
back at an earlier day as a period of painful sermons and un- 
lovely anathemas upon the sinful. She apparently made no at- 
tempt to understand the Puritan mind. On the other hand, she 
is too shy to parade the more genial faith that she and her char- 
acters seem to share. Far from the evangelical spirit of Mrs. 
Cooke with her Sunday-School teaching heroines like Happy 
Dodd, Miss Jewett has her women read their well-worn Bibles 
in the privacy of their homes. It is almost as if she considered a 
display of religious feeling to be vulgar. Nevertheless, Sarah 
Orne Jewett is genuinely tolerant; no trace of anti-Catholicism 
or contemptuous bias against the immigrant of the day mars 
her work. She can write with sympathy of an ignorant Irish 
saloon-keeper,* and the priest of the story is simply a God-fear- 
ing gentleman, doing his best to serve his people. In this fine 
objectivity of spirit, Sarah Orne Jewett is in contrast to both 
Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Cooke. While Mrs. Stowe intellectually 
accepts Catholicism as the sincere faith of many, she unthink- 
ingly scorns the uneducated masses that were descending upon 
New England; Mrs. Cooke, always very certain of her own 
kindness, is also certain of the fundamental inferiority of these 
new-comers and their old faith. 

In two aspects Miss Jewett saw New England very much as 
Mrs. Stowe did, although a difference of degree is to be noted. 
While it is true that the Jewett characters are not inclined to 
read with the devouring energy of the Beecher family and Mrs. 
Stowe’s creations, yet books are part of the life of an occa- 
sional man or woman. True, this tendency to “book-learn- 
ing”’ usually goes only so far as a steady perusal of the Bible and 
Leavitt’s or Thomas’s Almanac. A farmer’s typical home-li- 


31 “In Dark New England Days,” Strangers and Wayfarers, 220-256. 
82 “The Luck of the Bogans,” Strangers and Wayfarers, 79-115. 
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brary® is shown to contain, in addition to the family Bible, 
Law's Serious Call and Rise and Progress, volumes of old ser- 
mons, and Townsend’s Arrangement of the Old Testament. 
How steadily these tomes were read remains unanswered in 
this story, but another character, Miss Lydia Dunn,™ is de- 
scribed as actually reading whatever the village afforded, in- 
cluding biography; this she accomplishes while knitting. The 
other similarity in Mrs. Stowe’s and Miss Jewett’s delineations 
of New England has to do with class distinctions. Here the 
later writer is the more emphatic, for in her tales the social 
levels of New England’s democracy stand out with painful, oc- 
casionally almost ludicrous, clarity. Sarah Orne Jewett, the 
doctor’s daughter and a worshipper of her father’s memory, al- 
ways portrayed her medical men as superior beings, revered by 
patients and neighbors. This superiority descended unto the 
third generation, for Mr. Teaby,** the peddler of essences and 
home-remedies, has a slight air of distinction about him be- 
cause his maternal grandfather had been a doctor. Physicians 
and their descendants were not the only ones to bear a mark of 
distinction. Captain Littlepage* might not retain all his facul- 
ties, but he had, nevertheless, “‘the refinement of look and air of 
command which are the heritage of the old ecclesiastical fami- 
lies of New England.” And in one particularly unconvincing 
story that is interesting only as it shows the line drawn between 
the professions and trade, J. Benedict Brown,” the lawyer, hesi- 
tates to confess to his wife that he has stooped to manufactur- 
ing, even though he has done so only to help an unfortunate 
schoolfriend and has, incidentally, made a good bit of money 
out of so stooping. 

Asa rule, Miss Jewett artistically avoided all extremes. Her 
New Englanders are neither saints nor sinners: they are pleas- 


88 “Andrew’s Fortune,” Country By-Ways (Boston, 1881), 89. 

34 “A New Parishioner,” The Mate of the Daylight, and Friends Ashore (Bos- 
ton, 1883), 94-147- 

85 “The Quest of Mr. Teaby,” Strangers and Wayfarers, 60-78. 

36 The Country of the Pointed Firs (Boston, 1896). 

87 “The Two Browns,” A White Heron, 211-254. 
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antly human, with their worst fault a slight avariciousness. 
Many find it much “easier to understand one another through 
silence than through speech”’; if they go beyond this sensitivity, 
they merely revert pathetically to their childhood or seek ref- 
uge in solitude. The farm-women endure grinding poverty and 
hard work, but the unpleasant details of their existence are 
glossed over. More typical is the tale of Miss Catherine Spring,** 
who saves her home by managing to acquire some boarders. In 
her days of greatest want she has a woman in to help with the 
work twice a week or oftener, keeps pound-cake and glasses of 
cream on hand, and quickly prepares a supper of cream-of- 
tartar biscuits, bread, three kinds of preserves (plum, citron, 
and melon), cold meat, and cheese. In only one respect are Miss 
Jewett’s characters outstanding: they are either very capable— 
that New England “faculty” again, in its most exaggerated 
form—or they are completely incapable of taking care of them- 
selves and their homes. Young “Farmer Finch,” * a girl of 
twenty or so, is the most unbelievably efficient of the first 
group. Disappointed in getting a school to teach, she in no time 
at all learns to run her father’s farm successfully in addition to 
housekeeping and nursing duties. At the other extreme are 
heroines of the type of the elderly Miss Dobins, who have to be 
managed and taken care of by devoted maid servants. And on a 
lower class level, there is one anecdote, harsher but more hu- 
morous than most of these sidelights on New England human 
nature, of a “pore, shiftless creature” and her housekeeping: 


“*There,’ says she, ‘I have been laying out all this week to go up to 
the Corners and get me two new chairs.’ ‘I should think you had 
plenty of chairs now,’ said I, and she looked at me sort of sur- 
prised, and says she, “There ain’t a chair in this house but what’s 
full.’ ” 


The last of this group of devoted portrayers of their native 
region came of old and distinguished New England stock. Mary 
38 “A Late Supper,” Old Friends and New (Boston, 1879), 80-114. 


39 “Farmer Finch,” A White Heron, 36-85. 
40 A Country Doctor (Boston, 1884), 346-347. 
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E. Wilkins Freeman was born in 1852 and spent her childhood 
and youth in Randolph, a town southeast of Boston, and in 
Brattleboro, Vermont; she had lost her immediate family be- 
fore she was twenty-two, and until 1902, when she married Dr. 
Freeman and moved to New Jersey, lived in Massachusetts with 
relatives and friends. During these years, especially in the late 
1880's and the 18g0’s, she wrote what are usually considered 
her most sensitive studies of New England life. The world she 
portrayed consists of a number of extremely unpleasant older 
people, some in poorhouses, some still making life miserable 
for their relatives; a great many middle-aged women, a few of 
them married to somewhat nebulous husbands, more of them 
widowed or single; some—but not too many—attractive young 
women in their twenties, most of them on the verge of “a de- 
cline” because of a misunderstanding with their wooers; and a 
few exceptionally beautiful yellow-haired girl-children, always 
being sent alone on long errands or trips so that they can be 
temporarily lost. No one in a Freeman story reads or has any in- 
tellectual interests; no one goes to church for any other reason 
than that to do so is a respectable Sunday habit. With one not- 
able exception, these people live in small towns or even more 
rural neighborhoods. The Portion of Labor, a novel published 
in 1901, has its setting in a factory town, and the population 
boasts its normal masculine complement. Mrs. Freeman always 
shows a slightly class-conscious New England, although this 
usually is not a dominant theme in her tales. In this one novel 
the newer aspects of the class-struggle, labor versus capital, 
unions versus paternalistic owners, stand out clearly; especial- 
ly sad is the fate of the over-aged worker. For Mrs. Freeman, 
however, the difference between the upper and lower classes is 
mostly a matter of the freedom they allow themselves in ex- 
pressing their emotions: better-bred men and women conceal 
their feelings and desires, the untutored are not ashamed to 
show theirs; in particular, the women are not embarrassed at 
being caught in an obvious struggle to get married. 

Mrs. Freeman, fearful of losing her characteristic touch, re- 
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fused to read the work of other local colorists, and it should be 
noted that, in contrast to other delineations, her version of New 
England is curiously lacking in restraint. Conservative, much- 
enduring women suffer endless trials with a patience that 
would amaze Job; suddenly they rebel and take matters into 
their own hands. Only once does an abrupt insurrection of this 
sort fail. Poor Jane Field,** maddened by the thought of her 
young daughter’s dying of consumption for lack of a little 
money, thinks she can administer justice better than her God 
apparently was doing. Her agony of mind after she has cheated 
in getting what is rightfully hers, is most convincing evidence 
of the survival of this Puritan conscience. But most of Mrs. 
Freeman's heroines, with lesser goals at stake than the pathetic 
Mrs. Field’s, are saved by good old New England ‘“‘faculty”— 
and by this time “faculty” included not a little determination 
and stubbornness. Hetty Fifield** defies the world and, in order 
to get a home, moves into the church; Amanda Perry,** robbed 
of her own happiness, sees that her younger sister’s wooer re- 
turns to her; Mrs. Sarah Penn* revolts against her inadequate 
living quarters and makes her famous move into her husband's 
model barn; Candace Whitcomb,* despite her age, refuses to 
be supplanted by a younger singer; Sophia Lane“ firmly re- 
turns all the impractical wedding gifts that Flora Bell has re- 
ceived and demands the sensible gifts that will give the young 
people the right start in life. Gifts, incidentally, play a large 
part in many of Mrs. Freeman's stories. Her Yankees are thrifty 
to penuriousness, but never have such gifts been dispensed so 
freely. This generosity ranges from the presentation of splen- 
did rag-dolls to the quiet handing over of less attractive lovers; 
one man, in a really moving tale, has so strongly the desire to 
give that he finally gives as his last gift his honesty. Diligent and 

41 Jane Field (New York, 1893). 

42 “A Church Mouse,” A New England Nun (New York, 1891), 407-426. 

43 “Amanda and Love,” 4 New England Nun, 288-304. 

#4 “The Revolt of ‘Mother’,” 4 New England Nun, 448-468. 


45 “A Village Singer,” A New England Nun, 448-468. 
46 “The Givers,” The Givers (New York, 1904), 3-50. 
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poverty-stricken women who sew and crochet half the year to 
make their Christmas gifts, bestow the results of this labor on 
everyone with whom they have the slightest acquaintance. One 
well-to-do city man celebrates the Yule season by giving eight 
hundred and forty chess sets to his friends. Similar extremes 
may be seen in the diets of Mrs. Freeman’s characters. Never 
did women require less for their polite, frugal repasts—a dish 
of rhubarb, a cup of custard, a bit of quince preserve are the 
heartiest additions to the lean fare. Parson Lord*’ and his 
daughter dine regularly on a brown loaf, a pitcher of milk, and 
tea made of sage leaves. On the other hand, when the good man 
realizes that a growing girl might like a different menu, he pro- 
vides oranges and pineapples, plump partridges and quail. And 
what feasts there are at Thanksgiving family gatherings, quilt- 
ing parties and picnics! Then everyone has his fill of “pinky” 
hams and roasted chickens, of rich pound and chocolate cakes, 
of whipped-cream, mince, and cranberry pies, and of dozens of 
other delectables. 

There is a naive, not too convincing air about all this rebel- 
lion of the weak, this prodigal exchange of gifts among the 
habitually parsimonious, this lavish feasting of the hungry. 
Nevertheless, many of Mrs. Freeman’s woman characters pos- 
sess an innate dignity of soul that compels admiration. Her 
typical spinster may wear three layers of aprons—gingham, 
calico, and linen—the last not removable even for company; or, 
taking a rare trip away from home, she may leave ten saucers of 
milk for the cat, with complete confidence that he will take one 
a day and no more; but, having seen “love only from the out- 
side, shining in her neighbor’s window,” she was “not at all 
bitter when its light fell on her solitary old maiden face, but 
got a certain reflected warmth and joy from it.’** Nor are these 
New England women stupid; largely unschooled they may be, 

47 “The Love of Parson Lord,” The Love of Parson Lord and Other Stories 


(New York, 1900), 3-84. 
48 “The Buckley Lady,” Silence and Other Stories (New York, 1898), 104. 
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but they possess the type of homely wit that enables one of 
them to say, quite casually: 


I dun’ no’ of anything that gets cold any quicker than lamb broth, 
unless it’s love.** 


When there is nothing else to admire in Mrs. Freeman's char- 
acters, their very resoluteness of purpose may compel sym- 
pathy. Typical is the fiercely proud Mrs. Edwards, a painfully 
convincing character in an otherwise fantastic tale called 
Jerome;* confined to her rocking-chair, she becomes more and 
more twisted in mind as poverty conquers her. But if no one 
can like Mrs. Edwards, no one, meeting her in life or in fiction, 
can forget her or blame her for her unpleasant failings. 
Painting essentially the same picture, even though they 
looked at their subject from different angles and therefore 
varied in matters of light and shade, of what was dominant and 
what obscure, these four observant native daughters had their 
own explanations to offer for both the individuality of New 
England and the vagaries of human nature to be found there. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, somewhat contradictorily, thought 
that when the early settlers sacrificed their will to Calvinism 
and agreed to accept, in all the major issues of life and eternity, 
God's decrees rather than their own desires, the more forceful 
among them became, by way of compensation, more stubborn 
and “set” about the smaller details of their existence. Such was 
her explanation of the “characters” that dotted, perhaps domi- 
nated, the New England landscape. She recognized, too, the 
effect of the harsh climate, and thought of Nature as the stern- 
est Calvinist of all. The result of isolation, especially what she 
thought of as the social isolation of the gentry, had through the 
generations intensified both the fortunate and the unfortunate 
characteristics of the original settlers. But in her later days Mrs. 
Stowe, looking back nostalgically, came to the conclusion that 
New England once had been nearly perfect, without poverty or 


49 Jane Field, 50. 
50 Jerome, A Poor Man (New York, 1897). 
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dishonesty, until the inundations of Europe’s “pauper popu- 
lation” swamped all earlier virtues. 

Rose Terry Cooke never saw New England as at any time 
other than somewhat blindly foolish, if not sinful. Too many 
people refused to codperate with God’s commands, edicts that 
were intended to help man. Or, put the other way, too many 
people stupidly refused to develop their own possibilities of 
service and so failed to develop themselves into happy, well- 
rooted individuals. In Mrs. Cooke’s view, men and women 
were largely responsible for their own suffering; and in this 
New Englanders were fundamentally no different from other 
people, only the more to be pitied because of their abused po- 
tentialities for leading the good life amid New England’s nat- 
ural beauty. 

Sarah Orne Jewett agreed with Mrs. Stowe that isolation was 
responsible for much that made New Englanders “different”: 
that is, she felt that because of the forced limitations of their 
lives they failed to keep their sense of proportion, their ob- 
jectivity of viewpoint. Therefore petty quarrels and minor 
dilemmas of one sort or another could loom amazingly large, 
sometimes even for generations. But Miss Jewett also saw that 
somehow the tragedy of life lay in the innate loneliness of peo- 
ple of all ages, even children; and in this realization her genius 
rose above regionalism. This feeling of difference, of not being 
the same as your fellow man, is in her stories brought out most 
clearly in the contrast between city and rural people; their 
very uncertainties when they are brought in contact with each 
other lead to a display of contempt and antagonism. This fa- 
vorite theme of the conflict between town and country, be- 
tween sophisticate and innocent, is but the obvious dramatiza- 
tion for story-purposes of the larger difficulty that Miss Jewett 
instinctively felt: a man wants to be himself, but he is terrified 
during such moments as he is fully aware of his solitariness. 

Both Mrs. Stowe and Miss Jewett saw isolation as intensify- 
ing much that was typical of New England; but for Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman it was New England’s besetting sin of pride 
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that led to isolation, both physical and spiritual. In this theory, 
Mrs. Freeman turned back to the oldest explanation of all: 
New England’s ministers since the first settlement in the New 
World had been telling their congregations that their sin lay 
in their pride—an accusation, indeed, that all preachers in all 
ages and all places have been inclined to stress. Except for the 
moving story Jane Field, Mrs. Freeman largely, and somewhat 
strangely, ignored the religious implications of self-pride as the 
source of all evil inasmuch as it turns man from dependence on 
God. She considered the evil of pride as it daily manifested it- 
self in the community: the woman who cannot bring herself to 
ask help of the most willing friends and neighbors, the man 
who cannot make himself speak at the right moment to save his 
own or someone else’s happiness. The tragedy is twofold and 
cumulative, for not only do people need to humble themselves 
to the point of admitting that no one is self-sufficient, but they 
also have no right to deprive their fellow men of the exercise of 
charitable instincts. Mrs. Freeman, then, in contrast to Mrs. 
Stowe and Miss Jewett, held that isolation was as much the re- 
sult of the Yankee character as the cause of the latter’s distinc- 
tive quality; like Mrs. Cooke, but thinking in far more definite 
terms, she held New Englanders fully responsible for them- 
selves and their individuality. 
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HENRY DAVID THOREAU, ABOLITIONIST 


NICK AARON FORD 


N his provocative biography of Thoreau, Henry Seidel 

Canby wrote, “Thoreau was never an Abolitionist, al- 
though at last, and somewhat reluctantly, he associated him- 
self with the Abolitionist organizations.” * It is the purpose of 
this essay to test Mr. Canby’s verdict by submitting it to critical 
analysis and by comparing it with the recorded thoughts and 
activities of Thoreau with respect to Negro slavery. The evi- 
dence brought to light in such a review seems to prove con- 
clusively that Mr. Canby’s position is indefensible. 

What is an Abolitionist? Is he not one who speaks and active- 
ly works for the doing away with slavery? Can one who risks 
bodily assaults and imprisonment for his opposition to slavery 
be truly described as not an Abolitionist? Membership in an 
Abolitionist society is certainly not a proper criterion. John 
Brown was not a member of any society. Would one on that 
account hesitate to call him an Abolitionist? 

Mr. Canby apparently found support for his opinion in 
three statements in Thoreau’s Journals: (1) Thoreau told the 
Temperance Society that he was too transcendental to join so- 
cieties for reforming other men. (2) His tone was skeptical 
when he did mention Abolitionists.*? (3) He made no sharp 
distinction between African slavery and other kinds less fre- 
quently condemned by his neighbors.* These statements con- 
stitute the slight proof which has persuaded Mr. Canby to 
declare that Thoreau was “never an Abolitionist.” 

1 Thoreau (Boston, 1939), 338. 

2“I was glad to hear the other day that Higginson and . . . were gone to 
Ktaadin; it must be so much better to go to than a Woman’s Rights or Aboli- 
tion Convention.” Journal (Boston, 1906). 

8 “It is hard to have a Southern overseer; it is worse to have a Northern one; 
but worst of all when you are yourself the slave-driver. I wonder man can be so 
frivolous almost as to attend to the gross form of negro slavery, there are so 
many keen and subtle masters who subject us both. Self-emancipation . . . of a 


man’s thinking and imagining provinces . . . one emancipated heart and intel- 
lect! It would knock off the fetters from a million slaves.” Journal, 1, 362-363. 
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The underlying philosophy implicit in the fourteen volumes 
of Thoreau’s Journal is more significant than two or three scat- 
tered statements. Moreover, when there is a possibility of more 
than one interpretation of a man’s words, is not the interpre- 
tation that fits more truly with the individual's personality and 
conduct more likely to be the correct one? To conclude that 
Thoreau is not an Abolitionist because he told someone he was 
too transcendental to join a Temperance Society for reform- 
ing others is as unjustifiable as remarking that a man is an 
atheist because he refuses to join a church. The fact that 
Thoreau believed the meetings of Abolitionist societies to be 
dull is no evidence that he was not an Abolitionist. Is a Demo- 
crat any less a Democrat for saying that Democratic conven- 
tions are dull? 

Mr. Canby’s final contention that Thoreau’s failure to dis- 
tinguish sharply between African slavery and other kinds is 
proof that he was not an Abolitionist is even more indefensible. 
Is there really a sharp distinction that can be made between 
kinds of slavery? Isn’t it true that “the gross form of Negro 
slavery” in America resulted from the moral and intellectual 
slavery of the white man? It is certainly not an acknowledgment 
of callousness toward physical slavery to say that “self-emanci- 
pation .. . of a man’s thinking and imagining provinces. . . one 
emancipated heart and intellect!” is greater than the release of 
a slave from physical bondage. Such a statement reveals a 
greater perception of the basis of Negro slavery than was pos- 
sessed by the average Abolitionist. It admits that the biggest 
problem of the Abolitionist is to emancipate the heart and 
mind of the white man from the idea of slavery, the position 
taken by Lowell in his second series of Biglow Papers. The 
emancipation of the white man’s heart and intellect, Thoreau 
implies, “would knock off the fetters from a million slaves.” To 
say that peace is better than war is not the same thing as saying 
we will not fight the war that is upon us. 

But all this is negative argument. What positive evidence is 
there to show that Thoreau was interested in the abolition of 
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slavery during his early years and that he was an Abolitionist 
at last? Knowing the background and philosophy of Thoreau, 
one can hardly see how he could escape being an Abolitionist. 
In the first place, his whole family was actively opposed to 
slavery. Canby admits, “His home, however, from a very early 
period was a nest of Abolitionists, one of those household cen- 
ters of agitation of which the South complained. . . . All of 
them, including Henry, read The Liberator, Garrison's paper, 
. and (the women at least) talked Abolition incessantly.” 
Frank Sanborn, biographer and friend of Thoreau, recalled 
that as early as 1832 a Mrs. Ward, widow of a colonel in the 
Revolution and an active member of the Anti-Slavery Society 
of Concord, was an intimate friend of both branches of the 
Thoreau family.* Henry was then fifteen years old, and if he 
had not already begun to look upon slavery as an intolerable 
evil, he could hardly be expected to escape indoctrination by 
this close friend of his family. Although Thoreau prided him- 
self, even at an early age, on his independence of thought, he 
was not free to ignore the problem of Abolition. Theology 
maintains that even God is not free to be unjust or wicked. 

In the second place, the political conditions of the times 
were such as to encourage him to take sides with the Abolition- 
ists. When he was three years old the Missouri Compromise 
was enacied by Congress, an Act which cast its shadow athwart 
the whole life of the nation. Thoreau was twenty when Elijah 
P. Lovejoy was killed by a pro-slavery mob in Alton, Illinois, 
and when Wendell Phillips made his first anti-slavery speech in 
protest. He was twenty-nine when the Mexican War, under- 
taken primarily to extend the boundaries of slavery, began. He 
was thirty-three when the ominous Fugitive Slave Law was 
passed, an act which made it a criminal offense for any Ameri- 
can not only to fail to assist a slave-catcher to apprehend run- 
away slaves, but to withhold knowledge which he might possess 
of any chance meeting with the fugitive. He was thirty-seven 
when the Kansas-Nebraska Bill nullifying the Missouri Com- 


4 Frank B. Sanborn, The Life of Henry D. Thoreau (Boston, 1917), 191. 
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promise was passed, and forty-one when John Brown raided 
Harper's Ferry. It is difficult indeed to imagine that a man as 
sensitive to the demands of freedom as was Thoreau could re- 
main neutral in the face of such flagrant violations of freedom. 

Furthermore, the outstanding authors of Thoreau’s age were 
devoting much of their talent to the cause of Abolition. In ad- 
dition to his friend Emerson—who said of the Fugitive Slave 
Law “I will not obey it, by God!""—there were John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, James Russell Lowell, and 
Frederick Douglass. Whittier, like Thoreau, knew nothing 
concrete about slavery when, under the influence of Garrison, 
he became an Abolitionist. However, he had accepted certain 
general principles about human relationships, and to those 
principles he devoted the best efforts of his life. To him, man 
was a spiritual being and consequently possessed too much dig- 
nity to be subjected to any human master. He believed that 
slavery was an anomaly in a democratic country and that all 
just men were duty bound aggressively to oppose it. His best- 
known poems were written as broadsides against the evils of 
slavery. In his “Massachusetts to Virginia” he represents Mass- 
achusetts as renouncing the obligation of returning fugitive 
slaves, a position that Thoreau heartily advocated in his ad- 
dress on “Slavery in Massachusetts.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe occupied a position similar to Whit- 
tier’s in her literary efforts against slavery. Her Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin began as a serial in the National Era in 1851, the same 
year in which Thoreau wrote in his journal the first entry 
criticizing Negro slavery. Whether or not Thoreau was in- 
fluenced to speak out by Mrs. Stowe’s hard-hitting narrative is 
difficult to determine. 

Lowell became corresponding editor of the National Anti- 
slavery Standard in 1848, and later published the Biglow Pa- 
pers dealing with the Mexican and Civil Wars. Like Thoreau, 
Lowell opposed the Mexican War because it involved the ex- 
tension of slavery and the strengthening of Southern influence 
in the Union. In his treatment of the Civil War he urged the 
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Northern people to prosecute the war unitedly because their 
cause was just, and to accept the task of emancipating not only 
the Negroes from physical slavery but the whites from the de- 
sire to enslave their darker fellow men. 

Negro writers were expressing themselves during this period, 
mostly in autobiographies. Frederick Douglass, the most fa- 
mous Negro author before emancipation, was born a slave in 
the same year of Thoreau’s birth. The first edition of his Nar- 
rative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, appeared in 1845. He 
began the publication of his newspaper North Star in the same 
year. Ten years later the second edition of his autobiography 
was published under the title My Bondage and My Freedom. 

Beset by such a “cloud of witnesses,” Thoreau could hardly 
escape commitment to this ideal of human freedom without 
doing violence to his own nature as well as to his philosophy of 
life. Although it is doubtful that Thoreau was familiar with 
all the anti-slavery productions of these authors, he could not 
be ignorant of the general currents set in motion by them. We 
do know that he refused to vote when he reached the age of 
twenty-one. Though we have no conclusive proof that his re- 
fusal was due to his Abolitionist sympathies, we do have 
grounds for making the assumption. He announced in his later 
writings that so long as Massachusetts, even passively, sustained 
the national toleration of slavery he would neither vote nor pay 
taxes to uphold such a government. His refusal to vote at the 
early age of twenty-one, therefore, could have been due to his 
opposition to slavery. 

Of course, all the evidence presented so far is circumstantial. 
Without additional support it is not sufficient merely to assert 
Thoreau’s interest in Abolition. For someone may protest that 
Hawthorne was subject to the same milieu, yet he never be- 
came an Abolitionist. Although such a comparison is similar 
to saying that because a total abstainer could pass a dispensary 
without being tempted to buy liquor, a drunkard could do so 
too, it still possesses enough relevance to cause the truth-seeker 
to pause. But when Thoreau’s recorded thoughts and activities 
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in connection with slavery are added to the circumstantial evi- 
dence, the case for Abolition becomes clear and unmistakable. 

The first concrete evidence we have of Thoreau’s attitude 
towards slavery is presented by Sanborn in connection with his 
account of the appearance of Wendell Phillips as lecturer at 
the Concord Lyceum.* Thoreau was twenty-two when he be- 
came secretary of the Lyceum, which promoted an annual 
series of lectures in the town of Concord, one being delivered 
each year by Thoreau himself. When it was announced in 1842 
that Wendell Phillips would be the next lecturer and that his 
subject would be the Abolition of slavery, some of the older 
members protested; but the Abolitionists, including the 
Thoreau family, voted with the majority to hear Phillips. He 
came and pleaded the cause of Abolition so well that he was 
invited to return the following year. Thoreau was so pleased 
with the speaker's views that he reported the speeches to the 
press. This voluntary act on the part of Thoreau at the age of 
twenty-six does not fit well with the contention that he never 
became an Abolitionist, and only “reluctantly” associated him- 
self with the Abolitionists at last (we assume that Mr. Canby 
means the last few years of Thoreau’s life). 

Thoreau began keeping a journal in 1837, when he was 
twenty years old; but the first entry concerning slavery dces not 
appear until July 6, 1845, when he charged that his fellow- 
citizens are subject to a slavery far worse than the gross aspect 
of Negro slavery, for they are subject to the slavery of the heart 
and the intellect.* Thereafter he wrote fifteen different entries 
concerning slavery in eight of the fourteen volumes of his jour- 
nal. Also eighty-six pages in Cape Cod and Miscellanies are de- 
voted to the subject, and six of his letters refer to some aspect 
of it. One must not assume, however, that because Thoreau 
does not mention slavery in his journal until 1845, that he was 
not earlier interested in Abolition. His silence may be very well 
accounted for on the grounds that ideas taken for granted by all 


5 The Life of Henry D. Thoreau, 469-475. 
6 Journal, 1, 362-363. 
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liberal-minded people need not be recorded in his journal. ‘To 
Thoreau, surrounded by a family, friends, and a considerable 
number of literary acquaintances, all of whom had a common 
attitude toward Abolition, there was no necessity for mention- 
ing in his journal his obvious agreement with these principles. 
Only when he had an unusual thought about slavery that was 
not already evident to his circle of friends and acquaintances 
did he find it necessary to make an entry concerning the sub- 
ject. In 1846 opportunity came for such an entry. 

In 1845 Thoreau went to Walden to build his house and to 
live alone. The following year, while in Concord on business, 
he was arrested and spent the night in jail because he refused 
to pay poll tax. In his journal he wrote, “I was seized and put 
to gaol because I did not recognize the authority of a state 
which buys and sells men and women and children at the door 
of its senate-house.” This revolutionary protest against slavery 
by the twenty-nine-year-old Thoreau is certainly the act of an 
Abolitionist, and one can hardly believe that it was the result 
of a sudden impulse. His hatred of slavery must have been fes- 
tering in his mind for many years. It seems as if the experience 
at Walden, where he had gone to face the essentials of life, had 
taught him the necessity of actively engaging in the fight for 
Abolition. 

In Waiden Thoreau wrote, “I left the woods for as good a 
reason as I went there. Perhaps it seemed to me that I had sev- 
eral more lives to live, and could not spare any more time for 
that one.” It is evident from his later actions that one of the 
lives to which he referred was that of an Abolitionist. James 
MacKaye’ suggests that Thoreau emphasized two kinds of free- 
dom: (a) freedom from coercion originating in one’s personal 
necessities, and (b) freedom from coercion originating in the 
will of others, including that embodied in the customs of so- 
ciety. The former is illustrated in his insistence upon living the 
simple life, in his cultivation of easily satisfied desires. The lat- 


7 James MacKaye, editor, Thoreau: Philosopher of Freedom (New York, 
1930). 
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ter is evident in his denunciation of slavery and his advocacy of 
a philosophy of extreme individualism. 

For October 5, 1851, Thoreau made an entry in his journal 
concerning the aid he rendered a fugitive slave named Henry 
Williams, who had escaped from Stafford County, Virginia. 
The fugitive brought a letter to the Thoreau family from Gar- 
rison. The Negro lodged at Thoreau’s home until the funds 
necessary to send him to Canada could be raised. Thoreau 
made two trips to the depot before buying the fugitive’s ticket. 
When he first went to the ticket-window, he saw a man who 
looked like a Boston policeman, so he decided it would be wiser 
not to buy the ticket at that time. This entry substantiates the 
fact that Thoreau took a part in the Abolitionists’ activities of 
his family. 

In April of the same year he made extended comments in 
his journal*® violently condemning the Fugitive Slave Law as 
“not at the level of the head or the reason.” He wrote that free- 
dom-loving men should not obey the law. “Its natural habitat 
is in dirt. It was bred and had its life only in the dust and the 
mire, on the level with the feet; and he who walks with free- 
dom, unless he avoids treading on every venomous reptile, will 
eventually tread on it, and so trample it under foot.” He as- 
serted that the courts never give justice in cases involving 
Negro slaves. But his eloquence reached a climax in his com- 
parison of the inhabitants of Concord who assembled with 
arms at a bridge April 19, 1775, to enforce their right to tax 
themselves and to participate in the making of laws to govern 
themselves with a similar group who had assembled with armed 
protection April 12, 1851, not to enforce the principles of lib- 
erty their fathers had fought and died for, but to send back in- 
to slavery an innocent man. 

One immediately thinks of Swift’s Modest Proposal when he 
reads in Thoreau’s Journal, “If I were seriously to propose to 
Congress to make mankind into sausages, I have no doubt that 
most would smile at my proposition, and, if any believed me 


8 Journal, 1, 175-178. 
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to be in earnest, they would think that I proposed something 
much worse than Congress had ever done, but, Gentlemen, if 
any of you will tell me that to make a man into a sausage would 
be much worse—would be any worse—than to make him into a 
slave—than it was then to enact the Fugitive Slave Law—I shall 
here accuse him of foolishness, of intellectual incapacity, of 
making a distinction without a difference. The one is as sen- 
sible a proposition as the other.” Strong sentiments these! Can 
anyone deny they are the sentiments of a true Abolitionist? 

When Simms, the sixteen-year-old runaway slave whose plight 
called forth the foregoing remarks, was sent back to Georgia 
by the State of Massachusetts, the news wholly unfitted Tho- 
reau for any work. He could not rest until he had expressed his 
protestations in writing. He did not offer empty words, but set 
forth a concrete plan for Abolitionists. He must have con- 
sidered himself one of them; otherwise, his advice would have 
been presumptuous. He blamed the press to a large extent for 
a lack of strong political sentiment against slavery and urged 
the Abolitionists to make an earnest, vigorous assault upon the 
press as they had already made, with good effect, upon the 
church. “The church has decidedly changed within a year or 
two,” he wrote, “but the press is, almost without exception, 
corrupt. I believe that in this country the press exerts a greater 
and a more pernicious influence than the church. ... We do not 
read the Bible, but we do read the newspaper. . . . The Com- 
monwealth and the Liberator are the only papers which make 
themselves heard in condemnation of cowardice and mean- 
ness, such as the returning of the slave by the Boston authori- 
ties.” * He therefore urged the free men of New England to kill 
such cowardly newspapers as the Advertiser and the Transcript 
by withholding their subscriptions. 

On May 22, 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, which destroyed 
the Missouri Compromise and opened two more states to slav- 
ery, became law. Two days later Anthony Burns, a runaway 
slave who had been working in Boston for about a month, was 


® Journal, 1, 179-180. 
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arrested by the civil authorities with the intention of sending 
him back to slavery. The populace was indignant. Members of 
a rescue party broke into the Negro’s cell to wrest him from the 
officials, but they were thwarted in their bold adventure. It was 
decided that Burns must be tried before the court of Commis- 
sioner Loring. The trial lasted for three days, but before it was 
over Burns’ Virginia master had agreed to free him for a 
$1,200 fee, which the citizens of Boston had raised. This plan 
was nullified, however, when the United States Attorney, act- 
ing upon advice from Washington, decreed that Burns must 
be convicted and sent back to slavery. This was done, it wzs be- 
lieved, because President Franklin Pierce did not want the 
Southerners to lose face. Although Burns soon returned to 
Boston a free man, after $1,300 had changed hands, the shame- 
ful proceedings had given the Abolitionists new ammunition 
with which to attack the rising power of slavery. 

The Abolitionists celebrated the Fourth of July that year 
at a picnic in Framingham, Massachusetts, where Garrison 
burned a copy of the Constitution, crying, “So perish all com- 
promises with tyranny! And let all the people say Amen!” ** A 
great shout of approval went up from the three thousands 
gathered there, and standing among them, as strong a fighter 
for Abolition as any, was Henry David Thoreau, the main 
speaker for the occasion. His was a stirring address, made up 
largely from entries in his journal written at the time of the 
surrender of Simms in 1851 and during the discussion of the 
Anthony Burns affair in May and June, 1854. In regard to the 
court that sent Burns back to slavery Thoreau said: “The 
judges and lawyers, and all men of expediency consider not 
whether the Fugitive Slave Law is right, but whether it is what 
they call constitutional. They try the merits of the case by a 
very low and incompetent standard. Pray, is virtue constitu- 
tional, or vice? . . . While they are hurrying Christ off to the 
cross, the ruler decides that he cannot constitutionally inter- 
fere to save him. The Christians, now and always, are they who 


10 Henrietta Buckmaster, Let My People Go (New York, 1941), 236. 
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obey the higher law, who discover it to be according to their 
constitution to interfere. They at least cut off the ears of the 
police; the others pocket the thirty pieces of silver.” ™ 

Of the effect upon his life of this shocking capitulation of the 
government to the slaveholders, Thoreau said: “My old and 
worthiest pursuits have lost I cannot say how much of their at- 
traction, and I feel that my investment in life here is worth 
many per cent less since Massachusetts last deliberately sent 
back an innocent man, Anthony Burns, to slavery. I dwelt be- 
fore, perhaps, in the illusion that my life passed somewhere 
only between heaven and hell, but now I cannot persuade my- 
self that I do not dwell wholly in hell.” ** 

He had already recorded in his journal sixteen days before 
this famous speech an uncompromising challenge to the civil 
authorities of his state. ““There is no such thing as accomplish- 
ing a moral reform,” he had written, “by the use of expediency 
or policy... . Let the judge and the jury, and the sheriff and the 
jailer cease to act under corrupt government—cease to be tools 
and become men.” * 

Although Thoreau actively befriended many slaves and as- 
sisted them to find a haven in Canada, and although he made 
many valuable statements which helped to clarify for the 
American people the true character of slavery, Sanborn sug- 
gests that his chief service to the cause of Abolition was in the 
effective championship of the slandered character of John 
Brown who led a bloody insurrection against slavery. 

On October 31, 1859, Thoreau wrote a letter’ to Harrison 
Blake, of Worcester, informing him that he had spoken to the 
people of Concord the previous night on “The Character of 
Captain John Brown in the Clutches of the Slaveholder,” and 
asking him to arrange a speaking engagement in Worcester in 
order that he might discuss the same subject there. Bronson Al- 

11 Cape Cod and Miscellanies (Boston, 1906), 201-202. 

12 Cape Cod and Miscellanies, 405. 


18 Journal, Vi, 313. 
14 Familiar Letters (Boston, 1895), 413. 
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cott, in his diary under date of November 4, 1859, wrote, ““Tho- 
reau calls and reports about the reading of the lecture on John 
Brown at Boston and Worcester. He has been the first to speak 
and celebrate the hero’s courage and magnanimity. . . . The 
men have much in common—the sturdy manliness, straight- 
forwardness, and independence.” 

The address** to which the foregoing references were made 
was first read at a meeting of citizens of Concord, October go, 
1859. It was taken almost entirely from notes in his journal, 
which had been written during the days immediately following 
John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, October 16 of that year. 
When Brown lay in prison, Thoreau did not wait for a public 
meeting to be called by constituted authority, but, like a true 
Abolitionist, went among his neighbors, summoning them to 
come together to hear what he had to say. In this stirring ad- 
dress he declared that Brown’s raid was the best news that 
America had ever had. It had already quickened the feeble 
pulse of the North, he announced, and had infused more gen- 
erous blood into her veins and heart than any number of years 
of what is called commercial and political prosperity ever 
could. Many a man who was lately contemplating suicide, he 
continued, has now something to live for. “I foresee the time,” 
he said, ‘when the painter will paint that scene, no longer go- 
ing to Rome for a subject; the poet will sing it; the historian 
will record it; and, with the Landing of the Pilgrims and the 
Declaration of Independence, it will be the ornament of some 
future gallery.” 

He attributed to John Brown, more than to any other agency, 
the making of Kansas into a free state. To him, Brown was 
braver than the patriots who met the enemy at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. Those men had the courage bravely to face their 
country’s foe, but this man had the courage to face his country 
herself when she was in the wrong. He classed Brown as a man 
of rare common sense, Transcendentalist above all, and a man 
of ideas and principles. 


15 Cape Cod and Miscellanies, 409-440. 
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No man in America, he said, had ever stood up so persistent- 
ly and effectively for the dignity of human nature, knowing 
himself for a man and the equal of any and all governments. In 
that sense he was the most American of all. He could not be 
tried by a jury of his peers, because his peers did not exist. 

When we look back over the whole life of Thoreau, we see 
him as an active champion of all kinds of freedom. He waged 
war against all social conditions that tended to make men ma- 
chines. It was his doctrine that a man has a perfect right to in- 
terfere by force with the slaveholder in order to rescue the 
slave. He was willing to strike no compromise with slavery. He 
demanded that his native state dissolve its union with a na- 
tional government that condoned human slavery. “We have 
used up all our inherited freedom,” he said. “If we would save 
our lives, we must fight for them.” These are the acts and words 
of a true Abolitionist. 








THE FIRST BOYLSTON PROFESSOR OF 
RHETORIC AND ORATORY 


DONALD M. GOODFELLOW 


HOMAS BOYLSTON of London came to America and 

established a new home in Watertown, Massachusetts, in 
1635. There he became the founder of a family that played an 
important part in the development of Massachusetts, particu- 
larly of Boston. His son Thomas, a surgeon, moved to the com- 
munity then known as Muddy River, now Brookline, where he 
married one Mary Gardner, who bore him twelve children. 
Only two of these, however, are of especial interest here. The 
fourth child, Peter, a shopkeeper in Brookline, was in turn the 
father of seven children. The twelfth, Thomas, a Boston sad- 
dler and shopkeeper, had eight children, the eldest of whom, 
Nicholas, was born on March 13, 1716. Peter’s third child, Sus- 
anna, born in 1709, married Deacon John Adams of Braintree, 
to whom she bore three children, one of whom was John 
Adams, the second president of the United States and the father 
of John Quincy Adams. 

Although Thon:as Boylston, the father of Nicholas, was one 
of the richest men in provincial Massachusetts, the fortune 
which the son accumuiated was by no means a matter of in- 
heritance. A skillful and industrious merchant, Nicholas was 
independently wealthy. When he died in August, 1771, at the 
age of fifty-five, he bequeathed £1,500 to Harvard College for 
the foundation of a professorship of rhetoric and oratory.* In 
February, 1772, his executors paid the full amount into the 

1 For genealogical information, see Andrew N. Adams, A Genealogical His- 
tory of Henry Adams (Rutland, 1898), 394-395; Henry Adams, John Adams’s 
Book (Boston, 1934), 2-5; New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
(Boston, 1853), VII, 145-150. 

2 In An Account of Grants, Donations, and Bequests to Harvard College From 
the Foundation of that Society to the Year 1773, a manuscript volume in the 
Harvard University Archives, appears an extract from the will of Nicholas 
Boylston which begins as follows: “I give & bequeath unto the President & Fel- 


lows of Harvard College in Cambridge in the County of Middlesex the sum of 
one thousand five hundred Pounds lawfull money, & order that the same be put 
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college treasury. Since the fund was not sufficient at the time for 
the maintenance of a professor, it was “put out at interest’; but 
nothing further was done toward carrying out the wishes of the 
donor for more than a quarter of a century. Finally, in 1801, 
Ward Nicholas Boylston informed the Corporation of Harvard 
College that he was causing a suit to be instigated against the 
College for the recovery of the original £1500 pounds with the 
interest thereon since 1771, his reason being that “a Professor 
not having been yet chosen upon the foundation of the late 
Nicholas Boylston, Esquire, the sum bequeathed has become a 
lapsed legacy,” and his intention being to put up “a building 
to contain public rooms for the use of the College.” * Although 
Judge Lowell, Dr. Pearson, and Judge Wendell were ap- 
pointed to defend the Corporation, and were instructed to em- 
ploy such counsel as they saw fit, nothing further appears to 
have come of the matter. The suit is not mentioned again in the 
Corporation Records, and there is no record in the files of the 
Suffolk County Superior Court of a trial growing out of Ward 
Nicholas Boylston’s threatened action. 

In Francis E. Blake’s History of the Town of Princeton can 
be found an explanation of the amicable adjustment of the 
Boylston-Harvard relation. Although Blake does not mention 
that Boylston planned to sue Harvard, one sentence in his book 
provides a connecting link between the threatened litigation 
referred to in the Corporation Records and subsequent de- 
velopments. ‘Soon after his arrival in Boston [after twenty-five 
years’ residence in London], Mr. Boylston confirmed to Har- 
vard University a bequest of his uncle, Nicholas Boylston, 
amounting to $23,200 as a foundation of the professorship of 
Rhetoric and Oratory, with the condition that John Quincy 
out at Interest on Good Security, & that the whole Income, and Interest thereof 
be forever applied toward the Support and Maintenance of some well Quali- 
fied Person who shall be elected by the President and Fellows of said College 
for the time being and approved of by the Overseers of Said College to be the 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory... .” 


8 The source of the information in this sentence and in the one following is 
the Corporation Records, manuscript, in the Harvard Archives. 
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Adams should be appointed professor.” * Sidney Willard, who, 
as College Librarian and son of the president, was in a position 
to know what was going on at Harvard during the period in 
question, states that before Commencement Day, 1804, ““Ward 
Nicholas Boylston was several times at the President's house 
and at the Library,” and that “before and during that time he 
took a great interest in the establishment of the office, and in 
the choice of the first Professor. In the choice of the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, the Corporation met his hearty approbation, 
and gratified his family pride.” * As early as November 22, 1794, 
Adams had spoken of “a long and valuable acquaintance” with 
Ward Nicholas Boylston.* And if we add to Willard’s reminis- 
cences Adams’s own revelation that his appointment as Boyl- 
ston Professor had been under consideration for several years 
before the official action of the Corporation in the summer of 
1805,” we may be justified in inferring that Adams’s name fig- 
ured in the settlement between Ward Nicholas Boylston and 
Harvard College. 

Whatever the nature of the stimulus, the Corporation was 
stirred to action. On January 12, 1803, President Willard, Dr. 
Pearson, and Dr. Howard were named to draw up rules and 
statutes for the professorship of oratory; on February 14 Judge 
Davis was added to the committee.‘ But it was more than a year 
before the chosen four presented the results of their delibera- 
tions. Their report was read and accepted at a meeting of the 
Corporation on April go, 1804; and the Board of Overseers 
gave its approval on July 26. 

4 Francis E. Blake, History of the Town of Princeton (Princeton, Mass., 1915), 


1, 279. Princeton was Ward Nicholas Boylston’s chief place of residence between 
1804 ane 1828. 

5 Sidney Willard, Memories of Youth and Manhood (Cambridge, 1855), u, 
208-209. 

6 The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford (New York, 1913-1917), L, 235, letter to James Monroe. 

7 lam indebted to Mr. Henry Adams for this information taken from the en- 
try under June 26, 1805, in an unpublished portion of John Quincy Adams’s 
diaries. 

8 All of the information in this paragraph is drawn from the Corporation 
Records. 
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Before the establishment of the Boylston Professorship, 
training in rhetoric and oratory at Harvard had been provided 
not by one tutor especially selected for the work, but in a piece- 
meal fashion by all the tutors. Beginning in 1767, there were 
separate tutors in Latin, Greek, Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics, 
and in Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Geography, and As- 
tronomy; and it was the duty of all to give instruction in Rhet- 
oric, Elocution, and English Composition.’ Josiah Quincy 
states that by 1787 the freshmen were being drilled in rhetoric 
and the art of speaking, and that training in declamation was 
being given throughout the college course.’ In 1794 Eliphalet 
Pearson, Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other oriental lan- 
guages, seems to have been responsible for a large part of the 
instruction in English." After taking his students through 
Lowth’s English Grammar, he advanced them to an abridged 
edition of Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric. But his efforts were 
confined to instruction in grammar and composition.” Practice 
in speaking was provided in part by the system of Public Ex- 
hibitions which had been introduced in 1756. In the spring 
and fall of each year certain members of the junior and senior 
classes were chosen to give an “exhibition” of debates, dia- 
logues, and orations; and besides these, declamatory exercises 
were required of all members of the two upper classes. Such 
training, no doubt helpful to the participants as well as enter- 
taining to the audience, was provided by the regular routine 
of the college. But there is nothing in the records to suggest 
that a detailed course of study in rhetoric and oratory had been 
laid down before 1804. 

The original Statutes, Rules, and Orders of the Boylston 
Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory allowed the holder ot 
the chair little freedom of judgment or of action.* After satis- 

® Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge, 1936), go. 

10 Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1840), 1, 
ot Willard, Memories of Youth and Manhood, 1, 268-272. 


12 By vote of the Corporation, September 27, 1785. (Corporation Records.) 
18 Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 89-90. 
14 Corporation Records. 
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fying the university regarding his moral character and his re- 
ligious faith, he must proceed to carry out the teaching require- 
ments which the committee had outlined in minute detail. The 
fact that fifteen months had been needed for the preparation of 
this body of laws might lead one to expect something highly 
original. But examination of the nine sections into which the 
regulations are divided reveals nothing that could have oc- 
casioned great racking of brains. Furthermore, Section 6, which 
occupies fully half the space devoted to the Statutes, Rules, and 
Orders, consists merely of a set of directions based entirely on 
the discussion of Oratory in the third edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Why the committee could not have sub- 
mitted its report much earlier is not explained. 

Although both the Corporation and the Board of Overseers 
had voted their approval of the statutes, another year elapsed 
before the choice of the first Boylston Professor. Then on June 
24, 1805, the Corporation elected unanimously the Honorable 
John Quincy Adams, Esquire.** The preceding autumn had 
brought Adams the request that he allow himself to be named 
as a candidate for the presidency of Harvard, Joseph Willard 
having died that year. That honor he had refused, feeling in- 
clined to treat the matter as a joke, so surprised had he been at 
Mr. Quincy’s suggestion."* But his appointment as Boylston 
Professor was no surprise to him. On June 26, two months be- 
fore the official committee of notification visited him, he had 
received an informal report of the Corporation's action.’’ He 
mentioned on that date that his appointment had been pend- 
ing for several years, but that he had doubted the advisability 
of accepting it. By June 27, however, he had apparently de- 
cided to assume the responsibilities which the professorship 
carried with it—or at least some of those responsibilities. For on 
that day he withdrew from the Harvard Library the three vol- 

15 Corporation Records. 

16 Charles Francis Adams, editor, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Phila- 
delphia, 1874-1877), 1, 314. 


17 My authority for this statement is Mr. Henry Adams, who obtained the in- 
formation from one of the unpublished portions of John Quincy Adams’s diaries. 
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umes of Leland’s Demosthenes and the two volumes of Guth- 
rie’s Quintilian.** He was ready to begin work on his course of 
lectures. 

Adams devoted a large part of his time during the rest of that 
year to a study of rhetorical writers, but he did not definitely 
commit himself to acceptance of the appointment until the 
Corporation had made certain changes in the statutes. As a 
member of the United States Senate, he could hardly bind him- 
self to residence in Cambridge throughout the college year. 
Therefore he addressed a letter to the Corporation on August 6 
expressing his personal views and wishes.’* At their meeting on 
September 2, the Corporation, after a reading of Adams's let- 
ter, voted: 


that during the time the first Professor on that foundation may be 
in office, the Corporation may dispense with the performance of 
such of the duties required by the Rules and Regulations of the 
Professorship to be performed by the Professor, as they may think 
expedient; provided, that suitable provision be made for the per- 
formance, by some competent substitute, of the duties, which may 
not be required to be performed by the Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory personally; said substitute to be appointed by the Corpora- 
tion and Overseers, and his title, powers and duties to be by them 
designated.”° 


It was also voted at this time that a less objectionable declara- 
tion of faith be substituted for that originally proposed by the 
statutes. With the latter change Adams found no fault; but he 
raised objections to the phrasing of the proviso concerning the 
appointment of a substitute.** At length, on May 21, 1806, a 
committee named to draft further alterations in the statutes 
presented a report which evidently satisfied both the Corpora- 
tion and Adams.” 

Earlier that same month the Adamses, father and son, had 

18 Library Charge Book for 1805, manuscript, Harvard Archives. 

19 Writings, 11, 123-126. 

20 Corporation Records. 


21 Writings, 1, 126-129, letter dated October 11, 1805. 
22 Corporation Records. 
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gone to Cambridge to attend the inauguration of Samuel Web- 
ber as President of Harvard. John Quincy Adams described the 
ceremonies to his wife as “‘sufficiently dull.” 


The performances mostly in Latin, with a comfortable proportion 
of English in the idiom to make it intelligible. There was, how- 
ever, a young gentleman, just out of college, who knew more about 
making Latin, as they call it at school, than the rest, and pro- 
nounced a sort of complimentary oration, which would have 
pleased me very well, but for a little prophetical sally, in which 
he told them what wonders of eloquence they were to perform 
_ when the new professor should come. My turn will be next, and as 
there is no installation without a speech, I have asked the privi- 
lege of pronouncing it in a language which I can write, and the 
|_hearers can understand.** 


Several weeks later Adams delivered his own inaugural ad- 
dress (in English) at Harvard on his installation as Boylston 
Professor. The audience, though small, was appreciative of 
the speaker’s efforts; and so well pleased were the students with 
their new mentor’s address that they unanimously requested its 
publication. The press likewise expressed satisfaction. On June 
17 the Repertory printed a brief but favorable report; and the 
Columbian Centinel for June 18, commenting at greater 
length, said in part: 


Mr. Adams’ Discourse gave high gratification to an intelligent and 
discriminating audience. It contained a comprehensive and ani- 
mated view of the rise, progress and decline of Eloquence, an- 
nounced its genuine object and end, and specified some of the 
most prominent impediments to its advancements in modern 
times. Its application and use, in deliberative assemblies, in the 
Forum and in the Temples of the Most High, were delineated; 
pertinent remarks were introduced in relation to this establish- 
ment; honorable notice was taken of the munificent founder, and 
of the benevolent public-spirited family of Boylston. An impres- 
sive address to the Students of the University closed the perform- 
ance .... We congratulate Alma Mater on the acquisition of such 


23 Writings, m1, 142-143, May 10, 1806. 
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an Instructor. If assiduity, regularity and docility among the Stu- 
dents be correspondent to their multiplied means of improve- 
ment, the public may justly indulge the most pleasing expecta- 
tions from that distinguished seminary. 


Thus was John Quincy Adams received into the teaching 
world. 

The course of lectures did not begin until July 11, 1806— 
Adams’s thirty-ninth birthday. How seriously he took this new 
responsibility is revealed by his entry in his diary. 


I this day commenced my course of lectures on Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory,—an undertaking of magnitude and importance, for the 
proper accomplishment of which I pray for patience and perse- 
verance, and that favor from above, without which no human in- 
dustry can avail, but which, without persevering industry, it is 
presumptuous to ask. I have devoted all the time which I can 
borrow from the necessary business of life for seven years, if so 
much of life is granted me, to this object. Of these seven years, one 
has already elapsed. My progress has been slow, and my own im- 
provement, upon which is to depend much of the improvement 
of others, has been very small. Yet the beginning is now made, and 
its success is not without encouragement. My lecture was well re- 
ceived, and could I hope that the issue of the whole course would 
but bear a proportion to the effect of this introduction, I should 


be fully satisfied. Few persons except the scholars (the three senior 
classes) attended.** 


Although the statutes had specified that only the two senior 
classes should attend the public lectures, Adams had asked that 
sophomores as well as juniors and seniors be admitted. “My 
reason for this,” he had written, “is, that as this class will of 
right attend the course after commencement, it will probably 
be of material use to them (so far as the whole course may be 
of use,) to hear the first five or six lectures.” ** It is obvious from 
this request that Adams gave thought to the administrative or 
mechanical side of the project as well as to the academic. 


24 Memoirs, 1, 443- 
25 Writings, 11, 148-149, letter to the Corporation, June 26, 1806. 
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The first Boylston Professor spent only two hours each week 
in the classroom. On Friday at ten o’clock he delivered his lec- 
ture; and at two o'clock on the same day he presided over ex- 
ercises in declamation.** This appears to have been the routine 
followed throughout the three seasons and the portion of the 
fourth season during which Adams held the appointment. He 
completed the course of thirty-six lectures on August 12, 1808; 
and he had repeated the first twenty-four by July 28, 1809, the 
date on which he met his Harvard classes for the last time. How 
many lectures he gave each year is not reported. 

The records of the Corporation of Harvard College show 
that authority to provide a substitute for Adams was granted to 
President Webber on three different occasions: November 7, 
1806; November 23, 1807; and February 18, 1809. A vote on 
June 26, 1809, relative to the payment of Mr. Frisbie for hav- 
ing taken charge of declamation exercises indicates that Adams 
had been absent from the end of the preceding winter vacation 
to March 31. From that it can be inferred that Adams per- 
formed his duties at Harvard throughout the fall term—that 
is, from late September until the end of December; whereas in 
the three previous years he must have been in Washington dur- 
ing all or most of that term. 

On July 15, 1800, Adams recorded in his diary: “This after- 
noon Mr. Bird, one of the members of the senior class at col- 
lege, came with a letter from a committee of two of that and two 
of the junior class, expressing their regret at the prospect of 
my departure, and a request that I would publish my lec- 
tures.””*” And on July 28 appears the last reference in the Mem- 
oirs to the Boylston Professorship (though not to the lectures 
themselves). 


After being very busily engaged all the morning, at twelve 
o'clock I went to Cambridge. My mother and brother came into 
town, and went to Cambridge at the same time with us. We all 

26 Information provided by Mr. Henry Adams from unpublished portions 


of the diaries. 
27 Memoirs, 1, 550. 
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dined at Mr. Wainwright's, where there was a company of perhaps 
twenty persons. At two o'clock I attended the declamation, which 
was not entirely full. At three I read my twenty-fourth lecture, at 
the close of which I added some thoughts on taking leave of the 
college. All the classes attended, and the chapel was very much 
crowded with strangers.?* 


That the audience present at the final lecture was large is 
corroborated by Adams’s mother in a letter to her daughter. 
“I attended his farewell lecture at Cambridge; as I heard the 
first, I was determined to hear the last. It had not been cus- 
tomary to admit ladies. I was not alone on this occasion; the 
chapel was crowded, every aisle and avenue.” * And another 
sentence relating to a subsequent exercise suggests that the 
efforts which Adams had expended in fulfilling his professorial 
duties did not go wholly unappreciated. ““The late public per- 
formances at our commencement, were allowed by every scien- 
tific man to be superior to any thing ever before exhibited 
there; and they did your brother the justice to ascribe to him 
the principal merit of them, by the pains he had taken, and the 
method he had pursued in his lectures upon oratory.” These 
words call to mind the remark, in part prophetic, which John 
\dams had made to Benjamin Waterhouse when John Quincy 
Adams had assumed his office at Harvard: “If his health and his 
other Engagements will allow him a career of three or four 
Years, I doubt not he will open a Road before the students to 
all that can be known, on the subjects of Rhetorick and Elo- 
quence.” *° His career had lasted more than three years; and if 
his students should not in the future gain at least a moderate 
degree of proficiency as orators, he could hardly be blamed for 
their failure to follow the path that he had pointed out. In his 
own heart he felt not only that he had given them the best of 
which he was capable, but that they appreciated the sincerity 


28 Memoirs, 1, 551. 

28 Correspondence of Miss Adams, Daughter of John Adams, edited by her 
daughter (New York, 1842), 1, 206, September 3, 1809. 

80 Worthington Chauncey Ford, editor, Statesman and Friend (Boston, 1927), 
$7, June 29, 1806. 
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of his purpose. And in taking leave of them, he addressed them 
as his “unfailing friends.” 

That particular expression appears in a paragraph which, 
according to Emerson, “long resounded in Cambridge.”™ 
Adams’s mother, in the letter previously mentioned, remarked 
to her daughter: “I must copy for you a passage, which was felt 
like an electrical shock. I saw the effect upon the whole audi- 
ence.” Then follows this passage: 


At no hour of your life will the love of letters ever oppress you as 
a burden, or fail you as a resource. In the vain and foolish exulta- 
tion of the heart, which the brighter prospects of life will some- 
times excite, the pensive portress of science shall call you back to 
the sober pleasures of her holy cell. In the mortifications of disap- 
pointment, her soothing voice shall whisper serenity and peace. 
In social converse with the mighty dead of ancient days, you will 
never smart under the galling sensation of dependence upon the 
mighty living of the present age; and in your struggles with the 
world, should a crisis ever occur, when even friendship may deem 
it prudent to desert you; when even priest and levite shall come 
and jook on you, and pass by on the other side; seek refuge, my 
unfailing friends, and be assured you will find it, in the friend- 
ship of Laelius and Scipio; in the patriotism of Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, and Burke; as well as in the precepts and example of him, 
whose whole law is love, and who taught us to remember in- 
juries only to forgive them.** 


The full significance of these remarks is best explained by 
Adams himself in a letter to his brother. 


In the valedictory part of my closing lecture, when I called the 

students my unfailing friends, and supposed the possibility of an 

occasion in their future lives, upon which friendship might deem 

it prudent to desert them, I had a meaning the whole of which 

they probably did not understand, but which others concerned 

did understand full well. I had seen the occasion upon which 
81 See Emerson’s “Eloquence,” Letters and Social Aims (Boston, 1888), 120. 


82 Correspondence of Miss Adams, tu, 206-208; John Quincy Adams, Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Oratory (Cambridge, 1810), 1, 396-397. 
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friendship did in more than one instance deem it prudent to de- 
sert me. But I had read and heard something before about the 
stability of human friendships, and I had never been guilty of 
supposing that human nature would change its character for me. 
The compliment to the students was justly their due. For they 
had withstood a most ingenious and laborious attempt to ruin me 
in their estimation.** 


His bitterness was obviously due to the activities of the Massa- 
chusetts Federalists following his break with the party. 

Adams'’s relations with a number of those who, as students, 
had attended the lectures, did endure beyond the classroom. 
Two members of the class of 1806—Alexander Hill Everett and 
Francis Calley Gray—went with him to Russia as unpaid secre- 
taries of the Legation. William Plumer, of the class of 1809, 
cast the earliest vote for John Quincy Adams as President 
when serving as a Presidential Elector for the state of New 
Hampshire in 1820. Of those whose association with Adams 
cannot be traced, a goodly number won reputations later as 
lawyers, ministers, and public speakers. Tributes from some of 
these to their former teacher we should expect to find, es- 
pecially if we are willing to accept Henry Adams's assertion 
that the course of lectures delivered by his grandfather “cre- 
ated the school of oratory to which Edward Everett adhered.” 
But the members of that school as well as those bound to Adams 
by more intimate ties have maintained an almost complete si- 
lence on the subject of the Boylston Professorship. Only Ed- 
ward Everett himself, in his eulogy delivered on the death of 
Adams, gives a first-hand report. 


It was at this time [July, 1809], and as a member of one of the 
younger classes at college, that I first saw Mr. Adams, and lis- 
tened to his well-remembered voice, from the chair of instruction; 
little anticipating that, after a lapse of forty years, my own humble 
voice would be heard, in the performance of this mournful office. 

Some who now hear me will recollect the deep interest with 
which these lectures were listened to, not merely by the youthful 


88 Writings, U1, 335, August 7, 1809. 
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audience for which they were prepared, but by numerous volun- 
tary hearers from the neighborhood. They formed an era in the 
University; and were, I believe the first successful attempt, in this 
country, at this form of instruction in any department of litera- 
ture.** 


Sidney Willard, librarian at Harvard during Adams’s incum- 
bency, states that the corporation's choice for the first Boylston 
Professor “gave great éclat to the University and to the lec- 
turer”;** but he fails to comment on the reception of the lec- 
tures themselves. Less direct but no less trustworthy testimony 
comes from Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


When he read his first lectures in 1806, not only the students 
heard him with delight, but the hall was crowded by the Profes- 
sors and by unusual visitors. I remember, when, long after, I en- 
tered college, hearing the story of the number of coaches in which 
his friends came from Boston to hear him. On his return in the 
winter to the Senate in Washington, he took such grounds in the 
debates of the following session as to lose the sympathy of many 
of his constituents in Boston. When, on his return from Wash- 
ington, he resumed his lectures in Cambridge, his class attended, 
but the coaches from Boston did not come, and indeed many of 
his political friends deserted him.** 


How the students reacted to the lectures week by week we do 
not know. But when Adams was about to bid farewell to Har- 
vard and the academic world, he was visited by one Mr. Bird, a 
member of the senior class, who bore a letter from the junior 
and senior classes requesting that the entire course of lectures 
be published. Adams’s reply at the time was not final. 


I desired Mr. Bird to thank the two classes for their obliging ex- 
pressions, and with respect to the publication, which I had not 
contemplated, I must ask a little time for reflection, and would 


84 A Eulogy on the Life and Character of John Quincy Adams (Boston, 1848), 
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then give them an answer. I walked this evening in the Mall, and, 
meeting Judge Davis, consulted him, as a member of the corpora- 
tion, on the propriety of such a publication: he inclined in its 
favor, but said he would advise with other members of the cor- 
poration. . . . I told him that if, upon the whole, the corporation 
should see any objection to the publication, I would certainly 
withhold it; as, from the imperfection of the work, my own in- 
clination was rather against publishing, at least for the present.*’ 


Evidently the corporation gave its approval, for before leaving 
for Europe, Adams delivered the lectures to the publisher in 
Cambridge. 

On August 7, 1809, Adams wrote his brother a revealing let- 
ter in which he summed up the hopes and fears that he now felt 
at the conclusion of his work at Harvard. 


I expect that these lectures will be handled without mercy by the 
critics on both sides the water. Besides all their real defects, which 
I know to be neither few nor small, there will be the national 
malignity at work in Great Britain, and the political malignity at 
work in America, with an industry and sagacity fully propor- 
tioned to their virulence. At whatever period they should have 
appeared, they never could have escaped the severest ordeal. But I 
regret that I had not the time to prepare them better for their 
conflict with the world. 

I anticipate no benefit to my own reputation from them, but if 
anything, the contrary. Yet I feel an undoubting confidence that 
they will do good. They will excite the genius, stimulate the 
literary ambition, and improve the taste of the rising generation. 
They will probably lead to something better of the same kind, 
and the very keenness with which they will be assailed, may con- 
tribute to aid the cause of literature in America. If they should 
survive the first fire of their allied adversaries, and I have the 
leisure which I promise myself, they may be much improved in a 
future edition. To live in the memory of mankind by college lec- 
tures is not the aim of a very soaring ambition, but I have no rea- 
son to look for any higher glory from posterity, and with that I 
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ought to be content, if he who rules the destinies of men has so 
decreed.** 


In almost every detail, Adams here showed himself to be a 
most unreliable prophet. His lectures were not to experience 
the future that he anticipated. 

On March 10, 1869, both the Boston Patriot and the Colum- 
bian Centinel advertised the Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory 
as just published. And four days later the Patriot carried the 
following brief notice: 


The Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity, by the Hon. John Quincy Adams, are just published in a 
very neat and handome style, from the correct press of Messrs. 
Hilliard and Metcalf. We wish the publishers extensive patron- 
age, for the work is of extensive value, and ought to have a con- 
spicuous place in every man’s library who has any pretentions to 
polite and elegant literature. 


In due course long reviews appeared in two American publica- 
tions—The Monthly Anthology and The Port Folio. But 
Adams had flattered himself in supposing that British critics 
would rush to the attack. So far as I have been able to discover, 
not one English periodical even mentioned the lectures. 

S. C. Thacher, who wrote the Anthology review, introduced 
his analysis of the lectures with these words: 


The book before us, therefore, we take up with singular pleasure, 
as the first fruits of this establishment the Boylston Professorship; 
and though we will not say that it is faultless, yet it is certainly in 
a high degree honourable to the talents and learning of the au- 
thor, and must be of great and permanent utility. For him, who is 
desirous of finding a compendium of all the best precepts of the 
ancient masters of rhetorick, adapted to the state of eloquence in 
modern times, and the particular circumstances of our own coun- 
try, we know of no. book to which we should so soon refer, as to 
the lectures of Mr. Adams.*® 


With the content of the lectures Thacher was generally well 
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satisfied, but Adams’s prose he condemned for being wanting 
in those qualities “which have secured to the writers of antiq- 
uity the admiration of all ages” —that is, “truth and precision of 
expression” and “grace and propriety in the use of words’’—, 
for being too poetical, and for containing too many confused 
images. In support of his criticisms he offered quotations from 
the lectures. Then, after three pages of adverse comment on 
Adams’s style, he concluded with two completely laudatory 
paragraphs, going so far as to assert that “for instruction in 
what may be called oral eloquence,” he knew of no work of 
equal value in the language.“ 

The Port Folio review was almost from beginning to end un- 
favorable. The attack opened with the sentence: ““To say that 
Mr. Adams writes not like a professor may be to pay him no 
very equivocal compliment; but he surely would not rank 
with “The mob of gentlemen, who write with ease.’’’** The 
writer criticized Adams for the garishness and obscurity of his 
style, and objected to a number of his opinions, devoting five 
pages to a discussion of Adams’s belief that “the best rule of 
oratorical purity may be derived from the purpose of the 
speaker.” But in his closing remarks the critic executed an 
about-face with the statement that the excellencies of the lec- 
tures outnumber the defects. “So far,” he wrote, “are the bene- 
fits conferred on a community by a work of this nature, that the 
scholar, if not the statesman, must doubt whether it would not 
have been better for patriotism as well as for fame, that his ex- 
ample should have been followed, who is said to have ‘retired 
from Rome, when Rome was divided by factions, and given 
himself up to philosophic contemplations.’” And he consid- 
ered it “not improbable, that Mr. Adams, like his own Cicero, 
may hereafter be principally regarded for having made so im- 
portant an addition to the literature of his country.” * 

Adams did not see the review in the Anthology until the 
autumn of 1810, when his mother sent him a copy; that in the 

40 The Monthly Anthology, and Boston Review, vit, 267-268. 


41 The Port Folio, New Series, tv, 123 (August, 1810). 
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Port Folio he apparently never saw. But a letter to his mother 
in October, 1810, contained a reply to most of the objections 
voiced by both critics. 


For a book of instruction the lectures are in a style too oratorical, 
or if you please too declamatory. I purposely indulged myself and 
my hearers in some excess of this kind, for the sake of riveting 
their attention to the subject, and because I know that super- 
fluous luxuriance might easily be pruned, and that barrenness 
could never be made to flourish. This was the very reason which 
made me reluctant at the premature publication of the lectures, 
for I knew that I must abide by the blame which they would bear 
for this original sin. . . . Incorrect metaphors, as he [the Anthology 
critic] says, abound in every part of the book. I do not set so high 
a value upon perfect correctness in the use of figures as Dr. Blair 
or Mr. Addison did, and their correctness is much more perfect 
in theory than in practice. . .. Correctness is always cold and tame; 
and although I never write incorrectly on purpose, I suppose a 
multitude of incorrectnesses to escape me, and sometimes let them 
pass even after detecting them myself. These are crumbs for 
small critics to feed upon. . . . I could easily defend most of the 
other passages with which he finds fault, but as a whole the work 
must defend itself or fall. If it should ever go to a second edition, 
it can doubtless be made more correct, but it must live or die by 
the soundness or defects of its vital parts, and they must stand the 
test of sterner judges than the critic of the Anthology. 


Other judges, it appears, were more stern, for the Lectures 
neither went into a second edition nor lived, as far as the read- 
ing public was concerned, beyond the writer’s own lifetime. 
Brief excerpts from various parts of the work appeared in a 
number of nineteenth-century anthologies of American litera- 
ture. But in 1873, a generation after the death of Adams, Fran- 
cis H. Underwood, editor of A Handbook of English Litera- 
ture, wrote: “His lectures on rhetoric, delivered while he was 
professor at Harvard College, had only a temporary success.” 
For their loss of popularity there is a two-fold explanation, 


48 Writings, 11, 513-517, October 14, 1810. 
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both parts of which we can derive from opinions expressed by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. In a handbook of writing and 
speaking, published in 1887, Higginson comments: “The days 
of pompous and stilted eloquence are gone by. . . . There is no 
question that within thirty years our American public speak- 
ing has been pitched upon a far more natural key.” ** And in a 
lecture on American orators and oratory he remarks: 


If, for instance, you should read—if anybody could do it in full— 
the lectures upon “Rhetoric and Oratory” given by John Quincy 
Adams at Harvard University at that time, you would be as- 
tonished at the immense length of those lectures—two stout vol- 
umes, a record of repetition, of verbiage, surprising you by the 
number of words that it takes him to say a simple thing.“ 


The chief interest which Adams’s Lectures hold for us today 
is historical. Before the establishment of the Boylston Profes- 
sorship, lectures on rhetoric and oratory had been delivered by 
one Ebenezer Kinnersley at the University of Pennsylvania, by 
Timothy Dwight at Yale, and by John Witherspoon at Prince- 
ton. Neither Kinnersley’s nor Dwight’s were published, but 
Witherspoon’s appeared among his collected works in 1800. At 


_ Harvard, Eliphalet Pearson was supposed to give public lec- 


tures in English once a week; but he was so irregular in the per- 
formance of that duty that it is difficult to estimate the value of 
his work. At any rate, prior to 1806 no course of lectures had 
been given in connection with a professorship endowed ex- 
pressly “to instruct the Students of the several classes in the na- 
ture, excellence, and acquisition of the important Art of Rhet- 
oric in its most extended and comprehensive sense; or in the 
theory and practice of writing and speaking well . . . .” Adams 
followed carefully the statutes of that professorship in the prep- 
aration and delivery of his lectures. And unappealing though 
we may find those lectures today, they represent his best efforts 
as the first incumbent of America’s first chair of rhetoric and 
oratory. 


45 Hints on Writings and Speech-Making (Boston, 1887), 54. 
46 American Orators and Oratory (Cleveland, 1901), 65. 
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EMERSON’S FRIENDS AND THE ESSAY ON 
FRIENDSHIP 


JOHN BARD MCNULTY 


F it is true, as Emerson believed, that the finding of a new friend 

is a great event, the years 1838 to 1840 must be counted among 
the most eventful in his life. His friendship with Thoreau began 
early in 1838. In June of the same year, through the agency of his 
friend Margaret Fuller, he met Caroline Sturgis, whom he was soon 
to call “sister”—one of the most brilliant lights in the constellation 
of Boston society. In August, again under the aegis of Margaret 
Fuller, his friendship began with Samuel Gray Ward, a traveled 
and cultured lover of art, the son of a Boston banking family. The 
next year, in October, Miss Fuller introduced him to Anna Barker, 
“that very human piece of divinity,” who later became Ward's 
wife. As for Margaret Fuller herself, Emerson had first entertained 
her at Concord in 1836. Subsequently, his letters to her were ad- 
dressed to “My dear Miss Fuller,” and later to “My dear Friend,” 
and still later to “Excellent Friend,” and finally in August 1840 to 
“My dear Margaret.” In May 1840 he wrote his first letter to Car- 
lyle’s friend, the Scottish critic and poet, John Sterling, whom he 
was never to meet, though the two became fast friends. 

Such sudden access of friendship was certain to exercise the most 
profound effect upon Emerson, who regarded himself as something 
of a hermit. The warmth of friendship was almost a novel sensa- 
tion to him. He wrote of it to Carlyle and to his other friends; he 
debated it with Margaret Fuller and Caroline Sturgis. Finally, in 
the summer of 1840, he wrote his essay, “Friendship.” 

“My friends have come to me unsought,” Emerson declared in 
his essay. This, in general, was true; but of no one was it truer than 
of Sarah Margaret Fuller, who more than any other individual was 
responsible for getting Emerson to write “Friendship.” She first en- 
tered Emerson’s home in July, 1836, thereby achieving a goal to- 
ward which she had been striving for about two years. He was not 
a little dismayed by the newcomer. “She had a face and frame that 
would indicate fullness and tenacity of life,” he recalled. “She was 
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rather under the middle height; her complexion was fair, with 
strong fair hair. She was then, as always, carefully and becomingly 
dressed, and of ladylike self-possession. For the rest, her appearance 
had nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness,—a trick of in- 
cessantly opening and shutting her eyelids,—the nasal tone of her 
voice,—all repelled; and I said to myself, we shall never get far.” + 

But Margaret Fuller and Emerson had too much in common not 
to get on well. She had read Ovid, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and 
Moliére before reaching her teens; she recognized the importance 
of Carlyle, the greatness of Goethe, the vitality of transcendental- 
ism. In 1837 she was admitted to the Transcendental Club. In 
July, 1840 she brought out, as editor, the first issue of The Dial. 
Emerson’s collaboration with her in this venture brought the two 
closer together than ever. In the meanwhile, she had developed 
new interests which she shared with Emerson. They discussed 
painting and drawing. Late in 1839 she had begun her famous Con- 
versations, which drew together the most brilliant women of Bos- 
ton—the Peabody sisters, Elizabeth Hoar, Lydia Child, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Parker among them. 

The most interesting of her wide circle of friends she intro- 
duced to Emerson. Thus she supplied him with what may be called 
the raw material of his essay on friendship. She introduced a 
thoughtful recluse to a group of charming friends; and the hermit 
began to contemplate with renewed interest the beauties and won- 
ders of friendship. His letters to his friends, and his Journal notes 
about them he later used in his essay. 

Margaret Fuller all but forced Emerson into writing “Friend- 
ship” by criticizing his frostiness toward his friends. “. . . I rode 
with Margaret to the plains,” he wrote in his Journal for August 
16, 1840. “She taxed me, as often before, so now more explicitly, 
with inhospitality of Soul. She and C. [Caroline Sturgis] would 
gladly be my friends, yet our intercourse is not friendship, but lit- 
erary gossip. I count and weigh, but do not love. They make no 
progress with me, but however often we have met, we still meet as 
strangers. They feel wronged in such relation. . . .” 

The accusations of Margaret and Caroline nettled Emerson. In 
a series of letters in 1840 to these two women he defended himself 


1R. W. Emerson, W. H. Channing, and J. F. Clarke, Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1852), 1, 202. 
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against their charges. “If I count & weigh,” he wrote Caroline, “I 
love also. I cannot tell you how warm & glad the naming of your 
names makes my solitude.” * On this question he fe.t that his back 
was to the wall. His Journal jotting about Margaret's taxing him 
“as so often before” with inhospitality of soul coincides almost ex- 
actly with his completing a draft of “Friendship” and sending it 
off to Samuel Gray Ward for criticism. There can be no doubt that 
Margaret Fuller, seconded by Caroline Sturgis, prompted Emer- 
son’s writing of “Friendship.” The essay was more than an expo- 
sition of his views; it was his self-defence. 

When he came to the actual writing of the essay in the summer of 
1840, Emerson drew, of course, upon his experience with his 
friends. But he went further. He wrote into the fabric of “Friend- 
ship” lines which he had originally written to the friends them- 
selves, or which he had written about them in his Journal. The 
more one examines this aspect of “Friendship,” the more its superfi- 
cial frostiness melts. In the essay Emerson writes, ‘““We are armed all 
over with subtle antagonisms. . . . Almost all people descend to 
meet”—and a good deal more in the same vein—all of which seems 
forbidding enough until we consider that he had written these 
words over a year earlier in a chatty letter to Margaret Fuller.® “I 
chide society, I embrace solitude,” he wrote in his essay. These 
words he took from his Journal for July 14, 1839, at which time he 
was chiding society and embracing solitude by entertaining his de- 
lightful friend Caroline Sturgis as a house guest. 

Emerson’s friends are everywhere in his essay. “I awoke this 
morning with devout thanksgiving for my friends, the old and the 
new. .. . My friends have come to me unsought. The great God 
gave them to me.” He transferred these lines to the essay from a 
Journal passage about his good friend across the sea, John Ster- 
ling.* “A new person is to me a great event,” he wrote in the essay, 
repeating the very words he had written in his Journal after his 

2 Letter dated August 16, 1840, in The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Ralph Leslie Rusk, editor (New York, 1939), 11, 325. 

8 Letter dated October 12, 1838, in Letters, u, 168. The entire passage com- 
prises 81 words; the corresponding passage in the Essay comprises 73 words. Thus 
the two passages, though similar in most points, are not identical. For example, 
the letter reads “these subtle antagonisms.” In the following notes I have not 
indicated such slight variations. 


4Entry for December 8, 1839, in Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, E. W. 
Emerson and W. E. Forbes, editors (Boston and New York, 1911), V, 552. 
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first meeting with Anna Barker.’ His friend jones Very is described 
in some detail in the essay. Carlyle, too, is represented in the lines 
near the beginning about the pleasure of writing to a friend. This 
passage is taken from the Journal for April 22, 1835, where Emer- 
son writes of “Carlyle the wise, the brave.” On July 14, 1840, Emer- 
son wrote to Samuel Gray Ward, “I have got my ‘Essay on Friend- 
ship’ now into some shape, not yet symmetrical but approximate 
to that, and though it is longer than it was when I proposed to send 
it to you, yet it shall go. I shall not want it for some weeks.” * In an 
earlier letter (June 22) he had written “the piece is already in- 
debted to you.”* 

From all this it is clear that Emerson originally wrote certain pas- 
sages in “Friendship” with Carlyle in mind, or Sterling, or Very, or 
Margaret Fuller, or Caroline Sturgis, or Anna Barker; and perhaps 
with Ward and Thoreau. I do not wish to imply that the essay as a 
whole may be broken up and assigned to one or another of Emer- 
son’s friends, but only that his experience and intercourse with 
these friends, in all its freshness, has been transferred directly into 
the fabric of the essay. 

Though he certainly did not write “Friendship” for the mem- 
bers of a private circle, Emerson remembered that his friends 
would be among his readers. “High thanks I owe to you,” he wrote 
in the essay, “excellent lovers, who carry out the world for me to 
new and noble depths, and enlarge the meaning of all my 
thoughts.” He sought to explain his apparent remoteness from his 
friends; to clear himself of the charge of coldness in friendship: 
“It would indeed give me a certain household joy to quit this lofty 
seeking, this spiritual astronomy or search of stars, and come down 
to warm sympathies with you; but then I know well I shail mourn 
always the vanishing of my mighty gods. It is true, next week I 
shall have languid moods, when I can well afford to occupy my- 
self with foreign objects; then I shall regret the lost literature of 
your mind, and wish you were by my side again. But if you came, 
perhaps you would fill my mind only with new visions; not with 
yourself but with your lustres, and I shall not be able any more 
than now to converse with you.” Emerson does not reach a solu- 

5 Entry for October 7, 1839, in Journals, v, 278-279. 

6 Letters of Emerson to a Friend, C. E. Norton, editor (Boston and New York, 
1899), 26. 


? Letters of Emerson to a Friend, 21. 
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tion of this problem. Neither lofty seeking nor warm sympathy 
wholly satisfies him. And he confides to his Journal, “Yet would 
nothing be so grateful to me as to melt once for all these icy barriers, 
and unite with these lovers.” * It is interesting that both passages 
quoted above from “Friendship” are, unlike most of the essay, 
addressed to the second person. Here are special messages for his 
friends. 

The face value of “Friendship” is a little deceptive. It seems at 
first to be an austere and exacting treatment of a subject which 
should evoke warmth and humanity. And, indeed, we do find both 
warmth and humanity when we look closely. Emerson's friends 
prompted the essay; a letter to one of them is quoted in it; Journal 
observations about them are worked into it; his friends are directly 
addressed in it; it was sent to a friend for criticism. Probably there 
were times when Emerson actually felt that he was writing it for 
his friends. Yet these intimate details are all but hidden. What 
Emerson says of himself in a letter to Caroline Sturgis he might 
well have said of the essay: “Perhaps it is ungrateful never to testi- 
fy by word to those whom we love, how much they are our bene- 
factors. But to my thought this is better to remain a secret from the 
lips to soften only the behaviour.” *® 


HAWTHORNE AND 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 


N view of the conversion to Roman Catholicism of a significant 

number of present-day men and women of letters, it is interest- 
ing to note the attitude of Nathaniel Hawthorne toward the 
Roman Catholic Church, which assumes a prominent role in The 
Marble Faun. 

When Hawthorne entered Italy in 1858, he was still essentially a 
Puritan, who had been reared in a region of strong anti-Catholic 
prejudice. This prejudice is expressed by Kenyon in The Marble 
Faun. Hawthorne’s Calvinistic theology had been scarcely affected 


8 Letter dated August 16, 1840, in Letters, u, 325. 
® Entry for August 16, 1840, in Journals, v, 452. 
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by the Unitarian influence in his own family circle or by the Tran- 
scendentalism that surrounded him in Concord and at Brook 
Farm. Nor had his fondness for the simple Puritan worship been 
destroyed by the elaborate ritual of the Anglican services he had 
attended while in England. Indeed, he regarded this liturgy as 
merely a dessicated, empty shell. 

But the more Hawthorne saw of Roman Catholicism in Italy, the 
more appreciative of its worth he became. In this respect he re- 
sembles Hilda in The Marble Faun. He came to the conclusion 
that the Roman Catholic form of worship affords a spiritual uplitt 
to “multitudes of people” who would find none in “our own” non- 
liturgical form of worship;* that “a great deal of devout and rev- 
erential feeling is kept alive in people’s hearts by the Catholic 
mode of worship.” * On entering the Pantheon, then a church, he 
found the worshipers so devout that “it really made him feel a little 
awkward not to be able to kneel down along with them.” * He liked 
the “individual acts of devotion” on the part of the worshipers and 
he compared unfavorably with these the “effort for united prayer” 
to which he had been accustomed in the Protestant churches of 
New England.‘ 

There were two other features of Roman Catholic worship 
which appealed strongly to Hawthorne. One was the fact that the 
churches were always open for the individual worship that had im- 
pressed him so favorably: 


In the hottest fever-fit of life they [the worshipers] can find, ready 
for their need, a cool, quiet, beautiful place of worship. They may 
enter its sacred precincts at any hour, leaving the fret and trouble 
of the world behind them, and purifying themselves with a touch 
of holy water at the threshold. In the calm interior, fragrant of 
rich and holy incense, they may hold converse with some saint, 
their awful kindly friend.* 


In contrast with this daily hospitality of the Catholic churches the 
“inhospitality” of the Protestant churches of his day in keeping the 
church doors closed on week days made of him “half a Catholic.” * 


1 The Marble Faun (Boston, 1881), 1, 130. 

2 French and Italian Note-Books (Boston, 1871), 95. 
8 French and Italian Note-Books, 95. 

4 French and Italian Note-Books, 95. 

5 The Marble Faun, ui, 139. 

6 French and Italian Note-Books, 532. 
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The second feature of Roman Catholic worship that appealed 
strongly to Hawthorne — and this is not surprising — was the con- 
fessional. He allows Hilda to seek and find peace for her troubled 
conscience in the particular confessional marked “Pro Anglica 
Lingua.” He calls the institution of the confessional “the most 
precious privilege of all,” the opportunity to cast one’s dark burden 
of perplexity, sorrow, or guilt at the foot of the Cross and then to 
go forth with peace of mind “to sin no more, nor be any longer dis- 
quieted; but to live again in the freshness and elasticity of inno- 
cence.” ' Indeed, according to his son Julian, Hawthorne once re- 
marked: 


If I had had a murder on my conscience, or any other great sin, I 
think I should have been inclined to kneel down there, and pour it 
into the safe secrecy of the confessional. What an institution that 
is! Man needs it so, that it seems as if God must have ordained it.* 


Other aspects of Catholic worship which attracted Hawthorne 
were “the multitude of external forms, in which the spiritual may 
be clothed and manifested . . . many painted windows, as it were, 
through which the celestial sunshine, else disregarded, may make 
itself gloriously perceptible in visions of beauty and splendor”; 
the incense of the mass, which carried upward with it “the devotion 
of such as had not words for their own prayer”; the once human 
saints in heaven, who remembered the frailties of mankind on 
earth and thus were able to encourage the confiding worshipers at 
their altars.° 

In general, Hawthorne discovered, Roman Catholicism seeks to 
meet every want and weakness of human nature “comfortingly” 
with “cordials,” “sedatives,” or other remedies. It is “a miracle of 
fitness for its own ends, many of which might seem to be admirable 
ones”— so admirable, in fact, “that it is difficult to imagine it a 
contrivance of mere man.” 

And yet, despite its marvelous adaptation to every human need, 
the Catholic faith, Hawthorne feels, cannot satisfy “the soul’s crav- 
ings.” All it can do is to “help the soul towards a higher satisfaction 
than the faith contains in itself.” *° To be sure, it encourages more 

7 The Marble Faun, ui, 139. 

8 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), 1, 178. 


® The Marble Faun, ui, 130. 
10 The Marble Faun, ul, 130. 
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frequent acts of worship than does Protestantism; to be sure, it is 
free from the sometimes unsympathetic austerity of Puritan piety; 
but unfortunately it fails to produce lofty and stalwart character. 
For all their frequent acts of worship, Hawthorne observed, the 
Italian laity left much to be desired in their morals. “I really 
wonder that the Catholics are not better men and women,” he was 
impelJed to confide to his journal. And not only the laity did he 
find disappointing; the conduct of the clergy, too, neutralized his 
admiration for their church. He wished that “the priests were 
better men, and that human nature, divinely influenced, could be 
depended upon for a constant supply and succession of good and 
pure ministers.” ** Again, in The Marble Faun, he remarks, “If 
there were but angels to work it, instead of the very different class 
of engineers who now manage its cranks and safety-valves, the 
[Catholic] system would soon vindicate the dignity and holiness of 
its origin.” ** But for want of a worthy priesthood, “the living spirit 
that made Catholicism a true religion, and glorified it as long as it 
did live” has now departed." 

It must be recalled, in all fairness, that Hawthorne had previous- 
ly written in a similarly disparaging vein of Protestant ministers in 
both America and England. Indeed, he appears to have felt that 
both Protestantism and Catholicism had become decadent. Per- 
haps this was a reason for his unwillingness at any time to affiliate 
himself with the organized Church. 

Hawthorne’s attitude toward Catholicism, then, was not the 
bitter intolerance of Kenyon, nor was it the complete conversion of 
his daughter Rose, who became an avowed Roman Catholic. 
Rather was it Hilda’s grateful appreciation of certain features of 
Mother Church, an appreciation by no means strong enough, how- 
ever, to become allegiance to the Catholic creed and code of ethics. 
If Hilda remained, despite her father confessor’s pleas, “a daughter 
of the Puritans,” so did Hawthorne live and die a son of the Puri- 
tans, one whose high privilege it was to illumine their whole tradi- 
tion in lasting works of art.* 

11 French and Italian Note-Books, 355. 
12 French and Italian Note-Books, 452. 
18 The Marble Faun, i, 130. 

14 French and Italian Note-Books, 243. 


18 Thomas C. Hall, Religious Background of American Culture (Boston, 
1930), 238. 
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Florence Ayscough & Amy Lowell: Correspondence of a Friend- 
ship. Edited by Harley Farnsworth MacNair. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. 289. $3.75.) 


The bulk of this volume consists of the correspondence of Flor- 
ence (Wheelock) [Ayscough] MacNair and Amy Lowell through 
the years 1917-1925, during which time they collaborated in pre- 
paring, publishing, and promoting Fir-Flower Tablets. A second 
section contains selections from the correspondence of Mrs. Ays- 
cough-MacNair and Ada Russell, the literary executrix of Miss 
Lowell. Here, also, are “Reminiscences of Amy Lowell” (1925), 
prepared for Mrs. Russell by Mrs. Ayscough-MacNair, and “Amy 
Lowell and the Far East” (1926), by the same hand. Seven appen- 
dices complete the volume, and the most interesting of these are a 
lecture by Miss Lowell, ““Three Chinese Poets” (1922), and signifi- 
cant selections from her letters to Harriet Monroe: 1914-1920. This 
book was edited with obvious devotion; more is the pity, therefore, 
that it was not edited with greater care. 

The duty of editors is not only to establish a text but to identify, 
describe, and explain as carefully as possible, with the minimum of 
footnotes. Anything more or less is a wearisome waste of time. 
Many readers find it extremely annoying to be referred for informa- 
tion they desire to books which are not at their elbows, or even in 
their homes — publications such as the British Who’s Who for 1938, 
Who Was Who in America (1943), or Foster Damon’s devout, if not 
always accurate, Amy Lowell. People have been known to read books 
on boats or trains — and these are not always novels. There are care- 
less slips: the sixth appendix is misdated by one year, and in two 
places, and no one took the trouble to compile an index. More im- 
portant yet: although the best parts of this book consist of letters by 
Amy Lowell, the most interesting of these were published by Mr. 
Damon all of eleven years ago! One of the illustrations — the pic- 
ture of Mrs. Ayscough opposite page 213 — might well have been 
omitted for the sake of sweetness and light. 

Florence Wheelock and Amy Lowell met first as girls in Boston 
some time before the former returned to China, where she was born 
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and lived most of her life. In spite of Amy’s “most definite” ad- 
vice: “No, no, my dear, never marry any man unless you can’t help 
it,” Miss Wheelock took two husbands in the course of time, and 
seems to have been humanly happy with them both. The husband 
who survived her found and published these letters. Spending most 
of her winters in Shanghai, and many of her summers in St. An- 
drews, Canada, Florence Ayscough contracted what became an ab- 
sorbing interest in Chinese poetry, an interest which occupied the 
rest of her life. Keeping in touch with the friend of her youth in 
Brookline, she was not long in luring her into a possessive love for 
long-dead poets like Li Po and Lu Yu. Mrs. Ayscough turned the 
picture-writing of these authors into English; her friend’s task was 
to put these literal versions into poetry or polyphonic prose. In spite 
of the belligerent character of Miss Lowell, this collaboration was 
not one-sided, as readers of Mrs. Ayscough’s comments on Pictures 
of the Floating World (1919) will duly observe (pp. 97-98). Work- 
ing together at a distance, they worked together well: the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific gave space and time enough for ruffled feelings 
to settle and hot tempers to cool. Sometimes Miss Lowell waxed 
ecstatic: “I tell you we are a great team, Florence, and ought to do 
wonderful things” (p. 38). 

The difficulty was that these diligent ladies did not have the 
Orient all to themselves. Interest in Japan was already something 
of an old story by 1917, when the cult of things Chinese was becom- 
ing a fashionable fad both in Europe and America. Herbert A. 
Giles, for many years H. B. M. Consul at Ningpo, and later pro- 
fessor of Chinese at Cambridge, had published English verse trans- 
lations of the poetry of China as early as 1898; his famous History 
of Chinese Literature came out in 1901. In the meantime, Tei-Shin, 
or Kano Yeitan Masanobu—Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, of Salem, 
Harvard, and Tokio, to you—was devoting his life to the literature 
of the Far East. When Fenollosa died in 1908, he left a heap of 
manuscripts and notes to his literary executor, one Ezra Pound, of 
Idaho and London. Seven years later Pound published “transla- 
tions, chiefly from the Chinese,” under the title Cathay. Miss 
Lowell and he had met in 1913; one year later they went to war 
over Imagism, almost exactly at the moment when Germany and 
Great Britain started Europe downhill to its doom (Amy Lowell 
to Harriet Monroe, September 15, 1914, pp. 253-256). Thereafter, 
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the relations between these two domineering persons were no bet- 
ter than those of an uneasy armistice. 

Worse still for the peace of mind of the ardent authors of Fir- 
Flower Tablets, a genuine, home-grown Englishman—Arthur 
David Waley, of Rugby, King’s College, and the British Museum— 
suddenly published not one, but two volumes: A Hundred and 
Seventy Chinese Poems and More Translations from the Chinese, 
and both in 1919. The Orient was being occupied. Neither Miss 
Lowell nor Mrs. Ayscough was a lady to lose heart. Their strategy, 
thereafter, was simple. To show up the shortcomings of Giles, 
Pound, and Waley all at once, and to bring out Fir-Flower Tablets 
(1921) before Witter Bynner, who was flitting about furtively in the 
same field, could publish his Jade Mountain (1929)—this became 
the comical obsession of the firm of Ayscough & Lowell. The most 
diverting, and distressing, portions of this volume deal with the 
pitiable rancors of this rivalry. Looking down on the arena, more- 
over, sat a circle of sardonic sinologues who, never themselves dar- 
ing to try to translate from the Chinese, always were ready to pick 
up the work of any more courageous person and plaintively pull it 
to pieces in public—all this in face of the fact that during seven 
hundred years no one had ever succeeded in putting Vergil’s mag- 
nificent “Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt” into 
even respectable English! Neither weariness nor worry turned 
these ladies from their work, but Waley it was who won, and wore 
the laurels, at long last. 

Never have the sorrows of authors been more painfully ap- 
parent than in these letters. Surely too much hard work is quite as 
bad for our nervous systems as no work at all. Yet, if any of the 
secrets of the amiable art of “getting on” are to be given away, then 
every detail of this scratching and biting of backs is fit to be pub- 
lished, and in full. When Ellery Sedgwick, sometime editor of the 
august Atlantic, is plainly called a “silly ass” for refusing one of 
Amy Lowell’s poems (p. 127), no self-respecting reviewer should be 
put to the trouble of consulting a file of Poetry in order to discover 
that it was Witter Bynner who, Miss Lowell thought, was “more of 
a skunk than ever” (p. 184). If one, then surely all such little secrets 
should be dragged out of the dark together to face the sunlight of 
laughter. No harm can come of making young people think at least 
twice before they take up the profession of writing. 
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Miss Lowcti herself drank deep of success—to find the cup was 
bitter. To suffer grievously from hernia, to die of a stroke at fifty- 
one—all this was sad enough, but could anything be sadder than 
the following? 


Ah, my dear, you are an innocent lamb! You have no idea of the 
rings of intrigue in this poetry business. The more successful I am 
the more I am hated. . . . The public is more and more for me, the 
poets—that is, those less successful than I—more and more against 
me. I meet with no jealousy from men who have arrived, like Frost, 
Lindsay, and Sandburg, but I meet with nothing else from those of 
a lower rank. Meanwhile my books increase their sales, and I had 
twenty-five hundred people to hear me speak at Ann Arbor two 
weeks ago (pp. 196-197). 


And not only poets were hostile: Irving Babbitt “hated” her, and 
prompted his students to write reviews which “slammed” her books 
as soon as they appeared (p. 185). Indeed, professors pressed the 
kiss of death on all creative effort—“scholars are the enemies of 
literature” (p. 188). Even matters of detail were sources of vexa- 
tion: when the authors had decided on purple covers for Fir-Flower 
Tablets, dear Mr. Scaife stubbornly insisted that books bound in 
red sold better than those in any other color! The anxious collab- 
orators consoled themselves for the rough handling they received 
from rivals by sending special copies of their precious book to 
Henry Pu-yi, dethroned boy Emperor of China, and President 
Harding (p. 191). 

Yet it was a professor, John Livingston Lowes, who edited the 
volume by which Amy Lowell, who, poet-like, could never tell her 
good work from her bad, will probably survive: Selected Poems 
(1928). This book may do the trick; certainly the gigantic failure of 
John Keats (1925) will not—two immense volumes on a poet who 
died at twenty-five! Yet Miss Lowell literally worked herself to 
death on this biography during the last four years of her life in a 
persistent perversity of pride. Mr. Lowes to the contrary, it is by no 
means improbable that the cool reception accorded her John Keats 
shortened the days of one from whom a review of Fir-Flower Tab- 
lets in the obscure little Chinese Students’ Monthly could evoke 
these sentences: “I am considerably wrought up over these things 
and am awfully mad with the Chinese Students’ reviewer. It gave 
me a violent headache and a sleepless night” (p. 188). From these 
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pin-pricks her none-too-subtle pride of purse and position gave her 
no protection. Although she wrote poetry she was not poor—and 
during the last sixteen years of her life she was the spoiled spinster 
sister of the President of Harvard! Then, at last, and on the very 
edge of death, she reaped the reward she demanded of the living, 
seated as the guest of honor of four hundred persons at that ban- 
quet in the ballroom of the Hotel Somerset, in Boston. At the end 
of the evening she was the proud possessor of a big silver bow] full 
of huge white orchids. All boys and girls who are wise enough to 
wish to lose their lives that they may save them should read the 
fading letter which describes the glory of that deadly dinner (pp. 
232-234). 

Boisterous, gifted, prolific Amy Lowell should have stood above 
such noisome nonsense. One cynic saw her four times in his life. 
On a snowy night early in 1916, he dined in state at “Sevenels,” with 
seven sheep-dogs lying in a circle round the table, and then, stead- 
ily, if somewhat timidly, escorted her in her claret-colored “closed 
car, with flowers,” to the Harvard Union, there to climb the nar- 
row stairs to the sanctum of the Monthly. Refusing to be intro- 
duced, she hailed the awed editors and candidates with a whoop of 
joy; then launched her praise of modern verse, and read “Patterns” 
and “The Cross-Roads” from manuscript. Her pleasure in this aca- 
demic escapade was obvious, and utterly lovable. We were no- 
bodies, but “Larry” lived just across the street! Three years later, 
on a warm spring evening, far off in the Middle West, quaking 
with triumphant excitement, she declaimed “Der Tag” to a crowd- 
ed literary club-room while everybody melted to slow music. In 
1920 she burst, quite unannounced but welcome, into the quiet 
office of the Dial, and, planting herself in a convenient chair, 
poured out a series of poems which were purchased off-hand and 
appeared in print as promptly as was possible. And at last, not 
long before her death, there she was again, all alone, taking Forty- 
Second Street in great, flat-heeled strides, hell-bent for Boston 
from the haven of the Hotel Belmont. Two years after she was 
gone for good, one reader of “On Looking at a Copy of Alice Mey- 
nell’s Poems,” thinking of the greatness of her heart, remembered 
the banquet of the silver bowl. Angry arguments over the “fu” 
form of Chinese verse as “developed by the one-eyed Emperor 
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Yiian,” suddenly seemed tedious and far away. All that was left of 
that farewell dinner was what the flowers could not say. 


STEWART MITCHELL. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume 
LXVII, October, 1941—May, 1944. (Boston: By the Society. 
1945. Pp. xiv, 686. $3.00.) 


Few antiquarian societies in this country or elsewhere have such 
a consistent record of high quality in their publications as that 
achieved by the Massachusetts Historical Society during more than 
a century and a half of dedication to the study of the past. Since 
1792, when the first volume of Collections appeared in print, it has 
conscientiously followed the program outlined in its Constitution. 
After enumerating its purposes to collect and preserve the records 
of the nation’s history, the preamble to the Constitution published 
in 1792 declares that “a selection of everything which can im- 
prove and promote the historical knowledge of our country, either 
in a physical or political view, has long been considered a desider- 
atum.” A distinguished sequence of publications, of which the pres- 
ent volume is the latest, has demonstrated the Society’s devotion to 
a high ideal of scholarship and public service. 

Learned papers unhappily do not always recommend themselves 
to readers because of their clarity, distinguished style, or even their 
significance, but the contributions to the current volume of the 
Proceedings are eminently readable; many of them present new 
information or fresh interpretations; and even the papers which 
apparently concern themselves with mere antiquarian matters for 
the most part stress implications of wider importance. Chronologi- 
cally they cover the period from the seventeenth century down to 
the present time. 

The antiquity of the English and American dislike for military 
training is indicated in Allen French’s discussion of the English 
militia’s preparation and equipment in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Wilbur Cortez Abbott’s essay on “The Restoration Press” 
brings together a succinct description of the struggle between the 
government’s censor and the press under the last two Stuarts. Only 
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after the Glorious Revolution of 1688 was the journalist free to 
write without fear of the jail. ; 

With the publication of several letters between John Adams and 
Horatio Gates, Bernhard Knollenberg continues his efforts to re- 
vise conventional notions about Revolutionary figures. He makes 
a strong case for the rehabilitation of Gates’s reputation and finds 
no evidence that Adams's friendship for Gates in any way reflected 
upon Adams’s good sense or integrity. The research of Allan 
Forbes into the movements of the French Army from New Eng- 
land to Yorktown is accompanied by an excellent map showing the 
location of camp sites and the line of march. Samuel Flagg Bemis 
produces evidence to show reflections of John Quincy Adams's 
ideas in opposition to foreign entanglements in Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. Adams’s early expression of these views tends to sub- 
stantiate, Professor Bemis believes, the traditional belief that 
Adams was largely responsible for “the general concept of the two 
separate spheres or systems of policy” set forth in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

In the light of current appraisals of the efficiency of Washington 
bureaus during the recent war, two articles on similar problems in 
the Civil War have a timely interest. Allan Nevins gives an ac- 
count of the struggle of the United States Sanitary Commission to 
provide competent medical care for the wounded—and of the in- 
ertia and opposition of the War Department, led by Secretary 
Stanton. Roscoe Pound provides an enlightening study of “Bureaus 
and Bureau Methods in the Civil War Era.” His analysis is a sort 
of thumbnail history of bureaucratic control in all ages. “As one 
reads these things,” he observes, “one wonders how the war was 
ever won. One answer is that things were just as bad on the other 
side.” 

An essay having greater interest than the title would indicate is 
Stewart Mitchell’s “The Man Who Murdered Garfield,” a carefully 
documented study of Charles Julius Guiteau, his background and 
his trial. The account of efforts by psychiatrists to present a fair 
report of Guiteau’s mental condition and of their humiliation at 
the hands of the prosecuting attorneys, the public, and the press 
makes melancholy reading. 

Literary students will find useful Thomas Franklin Currier’s 
essay on “Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poet Laureate of Harvard.” 
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Universities have grown in tolerance since Dr. James McCosh, 
president of Princeton, “gathered his robes about him and de- 
parted for home,” angry over a fancied thrust at the Calvinism of 
Princeton in Holmes’s ode, read at the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Harvard. 

Recent history is treated in Theodore C. Smith’s essay on “The 
War Debate of 1937-1941 and Its Lessons” and Clarence Henry 
Haring’s “The Setting for Dictatorship in Latin America.” 

Papers of more specialized interest are George P. Winship’s 
“Samuel Sewall and the New England Company,” a reprinting 
with introductory explanation of Sewall’s account book when he 
was disbursing agent for a London missionary society; Frederick 
L. Weis’s “Asa Whitcomb, a Sterling Patriot,” with an incidental 
sidelight on the lax discipline in the American armies of the Revo- 
lution; Frank W. Grinnell’s “A Forgotten Patriot, Jedediah Foster 
of Brookfield,” an influential figure in Massachusetts during and 
after the Revolution; James Duncan Phillips’s “William Orne, a 
distinguished but Forgotten Merchant,” a Puritan shipping mag- 
nate of Salem who helped pay for the frigate Essex in 1798 when 
war with France threatened, and later contributed fifty dollars 
to build the first Catholic church in Boston; Shepard Pond’s “Pre- 
tenders to the French Throne in Numismatics,” with four illustra- 
tive plates of medals and coins; Arthur B. Darling’s “Glimpses of a 
Prairie City,” sketches of Wichita, Kansas, with two early photo- 
graphs; Robert L. O’Brien’s “The Last Half Century of Transcript 
History,” a valuable contribution to the story of American journal- 
ism by a former editor of the Boston Transcript; and Henry W. 
Foote’s “False Faces: A Study in the Use and Misuse of Portraits as 
Historical Documents,” a useful warning against many fakes cir- 
culating as authentic portraits of historical figures. 

The longest and one of the most fascinating contributions to the 
Proceedings was written a few years after the Society's founding. It 
consists of a sequence of letters, sent from China between 1799 and 
1803 by Sullivan Dorr, a youthful merchant of Boston. Edited by 
Howard Corning, these letters present an authentic narrative of 
that remarkable trade developed between New England and the 
Orient during the early days of the republic when hardy skippers 
exchanged cargoes of ginseng and Western furs for the tea, silk, 
porcelains, and drugs of China. Sullivan Dorr, barely twenty-one 
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when he went out to Canton, found it hard to accept the ways of 
China. In hopeless tones not unknown today he complained of the 
“squeeze”—the traditional bribes which everyone from the great- 
est mandarin to the lowest coolie expected. “I know of no honest 
Chinamen,” he reflected sadly; “they are full of their cunning... .” 
If the present volume contained nothing except Sullivan Dorr’s 
letters, it would be an attractive volume, either for the scholar or 


the general reader. Louts B. WRIGHT. 


The Huntington Library. 


The Wilson Era: Years of War and After, 1917-1923. By Josephus 
Daniels. (Chapei Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1946. Pp. xviii, 654. $4.00.) 


Some sage once remarked that long life was a politician’s highest 
reward, for only by outliving his contemporaries could he assert in 
his memoirs things they could not deny or explain. Such a prize has 
been granted to Josephus Daniels, the last surviving member of the 
original Wilson cabinet and the one man to serve eight full years as 
Secretary of the Navy. According to the foreword of this, his fourth 
volume of autobiography, Mr. Daniels’s purpose is to give “the in- 
side story” of Wilson’s leadership and to correct earlier books that 
exalted those presidential advisers who failed him in the supreme 
hour. The eighty-four year old North Carolinian is no mean pro- 
tagonist; for not only is he a man of much personal charm and 
humor, splendidly equipped for dialectics by years of editorial la- 
bors, but he also writes at a time when Wilsonian policies are again 
in the ascendant and when he can stand in the reflected glory of his 
wartime assistant, Franklin D. Roosevelt. To the unwary his tale 
may seem an amusing and revealing contribution. Diverting it is, 
but it is not history. 

“I can truly say,” declares Mr. Daniels, “that no line has been 
written in malice.” Despite this superficial air of calm good will his 
pages are highly controversial, replete with heroes and villains, in 
which the latter are never given an opportunity to state their case. 
A novice could read the book without suspecting that the Navy's 
war record had any flaw, that Wilson and Daniels had ever failed 
to advocate a fleet second to none, that the acts of William Sowden 
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Sims stemmed from anything but thwarted ambitions, that Leo- 
nard Wood was needlessly humiliated, that House’s compro- 
mises, though badly executed, were necessary, and that the League 
opponents were anything but selfish, politically-minded obstruc- 
tionists. Extremely critical of House, Page, Lansing, Colby, Grey 
and the British generally, Mr. Daniels is inexcusably unfair to Lodge 
and Sims. Historical evidence just will not support the assertion 
that Lodge’s hostility to the Versailles Treaty was prompted prim- 
arily by his desire to be, at the age of seventy, the Republican presi- 
dential candidate in 1920. It cannot substantiate the imputation 
that Sims’s well-founded charges of departmental inefficiency, 
charges that led to the investigation of 1920, were due solely to per- 
sonal pique. 

Even as an ex-parte statement the historian will find this volume 
of doubtful value. The account of the Navy’s réle in 1917-1918 is 
taken, with little change, from the author’s Our Navy at War, pub- 
lished in 1922. Many other chapters are but slightly altered reprints 
of earlier writings. With the Peace Conference Mr. Daniels shows 
little first-hand knowledge. In his version of the “Sea Battle of 
Paris,” where he might have supplied fresh information, he is so 
busy excoriating Perfidious Albion and fulminating against the 
Five-Power Pact of 1922 that he fails to mention the House-Cecil 
exchange of notes that effected a temporary Anglo-American naval 
truce. His treatment of the Wilson-House estrangement is less in- 
cisive than Paul Birdsall’s; his explanation of Lansing’s resigna- 
tion is not original. His narrative of the struggle over the treaty in 
the Senate underscores what he is reluctant to admit: that Wilson 
should have made more concessions. The important problem of re- 
organizing and demobilizing the post-war fleet is virtually ignored. 
Mr. Daniels is most helpful when he tells of Wilson’s illness, the 
cabinet meetings in 1920, and Bainbridge Colby’s trial balloon for 
a third term. He is at his best in personal portraiture; the well-de- 
served tribute to Newton D. Baker is outstanding. The youthful 
figure of Franklin D. Roosevelt appears in almost every chapter. 

Here, then, is an enjoyable, provocative but unreliable book. It 
tells little that is new and contains as much misinformation as the 
writings it seeks to correct. Errors of fact and imprecise statements 
are plentiful. This reviewer does not begrudge Mr. Daniels the 
opinions held from 1917 to 1921, for some of them he shares. He 
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does, however, object to those contemporary judgments and preju- 
dices being served up as the mature reflections of an elder states- 
man, even of a very old elder statesman. Surely we can now speak 
with more knowledge and more objectivity of the Wilson era. Since 
Mr. Daniels has not given a hearing to those he dislikes, it may be 
harsh but not unfair to conclude with a recent characterization by 
one who has known him many years: “Mr. Daniels is a very danger- 
ous man because he comes so near to telling the truth.” 


Harvard University. RicHarpD W. LEopo.p. 


Old John Neptune and Other Maine Indian Shamans. By Fannie 
Hardy Eckstorm. (Portland. The Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 
1945. $5.50.) 


It is good to have in print this portion of Mrs. Eckstorm’s store of 
fact, legend, and hypothesis regarding one of the few remaining 
New England Indian tribes—the Penobscots, who for two centuries 
have had their main residence at Indian Island, Old Town,—since 
there was danger of its becoming irreplaceably lost. As a girl Fannie 
Hardy talked endlessly about the Indians with her father, Manly 
Hardy, whose father had traded with them for furs, and who him- 
self hunted and cruised in the woods with them for forty-five years, 
living their life and enjoying their confidence and respect. At Smith 
College she came upon C. G. Leland’s Algonquin Legends of New 
England and on her return home took up with enthusiasm the 
study of the Maine Indians, who had long exercised legal camping 
rights in her native city of Brewer. She visited at Indian Island, 
talked with Indians who worked for her father, and later studied in- 
tensively the Algonquin languages, corresponding and collaborat- 
ing with Dr. William F. Ganong, William Brooks Cabot, and other 
American and Canadian authorities. Thus she is probably the per- 
son best informed concerning the Penobscot Indians—their history 
and language, their baffling and inconclusive genealogy, their leg- 
ends, superstitions, and psychology. In preparing her Indian Place 
Names of the Penobscot Valley and the Maine Coast (Orono, 1941), 
she was greatly helped in the task of reconstructing the hidden roots 
in the eroded and obscured old names by her comprehension, based 
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on many canoe trips with her father, of how the natural features of 
a place would appear to an Indian approaching them over his cus- 
tomary highway, the watercourses, and viewing them from water 
level. 

The volume under consideration centers about John Neptune 
(1767?-1865), lieutenant governor of the Penobscots from 1816 to his 
death, under the governments of Massachusetts and Maine—a chief 
of unusual energy, intelligence, and ambition, who is credited by 
his descendants, and by Mrs. Eckstorm, with the powers of a 
shaman, or magician. This central figure, however, bears somewhat 
the same relation to the book that Captain Ahab bears to his. The 
thin thread of narrative—for the biographical data for Neptune 
are, after all, fragmentary—is interspersed with related information 
of various kinds. The first chapters introduce the elderly chief as 
the Hardys knew him, with his faithful “leman,” Molly Molasses, 
as the whites called Mahli Balassee Nicola, christened in French 
Marie Pelagie; Neptune’s descendants; and his reputed magical ex- 
ploits. These include an epic conflict, probably transferred from 
some ancestor, in which, in the form of a giant eel, he fought and 
killed a Micmac adversary, in the form of a dread wiwiliamecq’, or 
serpent, in an eastern Maine lake whose waters are still roiled by 
the combat. Next come, under the heading “Interlude,” a series of 
chapters discussing the Maine Indian tribes, their totems, names, 
and chiefs, the Neptune family, and shamanism, with Mrs. Eck- 
storm’s hypothetical identification of the wiwiliamecgq’ as the giant 
squid. Now the book returns to John Neptune, whose career is 
sketched through his rise to power, his crime of seducing the gov- 
ernor’s wife, his voluntary exile and return, with the subsequent 
division of the tribe into two factions, with religious, educational, 
and other ramifications. The remaining sections deal with the ac- 
counts of him by Thoreau and Father Vetromile, Catholic mission- 
ary to the Island, whose reputation as an authority on the Indians 
is riddled, the work of the Sisters of Mercy, and later religious and 
educational controversies and developments. 

Among special features, first is the portrait of Governor John 
himself, a sort of Indian Mark Anthony, fearless, eloquent, ambi- 
tious, intelligent, impatient and rebellious in a subordinate posi- 
tion, lustful to a degree extraordinary in a northern Indian, essen- 
tially pagan in spirit, and ingratiating to white and red alike. An- 
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other interesting feature is the explanation of how common Chris- 
tian names derive their surprising Indian forms through Indian 
pronunciation of French names. Thus John is Ausson (Jean) or 
in compounds, Sa-, as Sabat (Jean-Baptiste); James is Sock (Jac- 
ques) — Sockabasan (Jacques-Vincent); Peter is Piel (Pierre); 
Stephen, Aitean (Etienne); and Joseph, Susep. Concerning the 
doubtful origin of the Penobscots, who are not Etchemins (Male- 
cites) like their neighbors the Passamaquoddies to the eastward, 
Mrs. Eckstorm develops a theory based upon evidence of differing 
degrees of credibility, which answers well the test of fitting into 
the obscured pattern of mid-eighteenth-century Maine Indian his- 
tory. When the Abnaki village on Indian Island was destroyed by 
the English and the inhabitants driven north in Dummer’s War, 
the expatriated remnants of the Norridgewock settlement and the 
Amalingans from Farmington Falls moved eastward to occupy the 
deserted site. The latter, more numerous through not having suf- 
fered casualties in conflict with the English, determined the lin- 
guistic status of the new tribe, with their substitution of ! for the r 
they could not pronounce. With plausibility she conjectures that 
the Norridgewocks may have borrowed chiefs from the friendly 
Passamaquoddy tribe—John Neptune's ancestors among them—to 
replace their own, killed in the battle of 1825. 

Mrs. Eckstorm’s characterization of the Maine Indians rightly 
emphasizes the shaping influence of their nomadic life, dependent 
upon seasonal hunting and fishing, as distinguished from that of 
the corn-planting tribes farther south. 


Their manner of life conditioned their minds. Our Maine In- 
dians have always had vague, cloudy minds, wholly uncritical and 
willing to believe anything, provided it was marvelous. In practi- 
cal matters they were very shrewd, and were masters of simple logic; 
in a trade or at a retort they could often outwit the white man; but 
they lacked the power to combine details into a generalization, to 
grasp an abstraction, to exercise a scientific curiosity. . . . Their 
myths are inchoate, their religious ideas subjective, their philoso- 
phy hardly more than how-and-why-stories (p. 96). 


Most of their chiefs depended, Mrs. Eckstorm believes, partly upon 
m’teoulin, or the practice of magic, for the prestige through which 
they could weld their individualistic followers into a compact and 
codperative body. Thus the greater chiefs, she remarks, “had more 
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repute as magicians than as warriors. Ordinary males could fight; 
but only the man with magic could contend with the unseen powers 
and work out destiny” (p. 99). “We had no medicine man in the 
western sense and never used the word here” (p. 98). Mrs. Eckstorm 
is a stout believer in clairvoyance among the shamans and has not 
hesitated to base her hypothesis that the Norridgewocks moved east 
upon an instance of clairvoyance, reported to her by an Indian two 
centuries after the event. It may be noted that her belief in John 
Neptune’s shamanistic powers runs counter to that of her father 
and grandfather, who knew him personally. Very characteristic is 
the author’s whimsical insistence on her right to use in her text 
several spellings of the same Indian word, on the ground that none 
has better authorization than the rest. It is, however, sometimes dis- 
concerting to find a family name appearing in different parts of the 
book as Attean (Etienne), Atteon, Attian, and Aitteon; or the In- 
dian word for shaman, wizard, as m’teoulin, meteoulin, m’teoulino, 
m’deoulin, and medeoulino. The typography of the book is excel- 
lent, and the reproductions of Indian portraits and photographs 


add much to its interest. 
MILTON ELLIs. 


University of Maine. 


Scientific Thought in the Colonial Colleges, 1638-1800. By Theo- 
dore Hornberger. (Austin: The University of Texas Press. 1945. 
Pp. 108. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00.) 


Readers of the New ENGLAND QuaRTERLY have long been familiar 
with Professor Hornberger’s essays on various phases of scientific 
activity in the colonial era. He now gives us another “byproduct of 
a larger investigation of scientific thought in North America before 
1800.” The present monograph, as its title indicates, deals with the 
colleges. 

An adequate appreciation of this little book involves a consider- 
ation, first, of the materials on which it rests and, second, of the 
methods used in studying these materials. Professor Hornberger has 
made excellent use of other studies of early American colleges and 
of the work of such scholars as Simons, Karpinski, Brasch, Morison, 
McCarthy, Smallwood, Smith and Ginsburg. But he has gone far 
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beyond these in his exploration of the writings of colonial scientists, 
published and unpublished, of the notebooks of students on col- 
lege lectures, and of the commencement disquisitions on scientific 
themes. In addition, an examination of scientific works in college 
libraries and of scientific apparatus has yielded important fruits. In 
using these and other materials, Professor Hornberger has suc- 
ceeded notably in the dangerous and difficult task of indicating in 
broad outline the state of scientific knowledge at different periods. 
He has tackled with caution and yet with a commendably positive 
approach the even more hazardous business of indicating some of 
the effects of scientific interests in the colleges on larger movements 
of thought. 

This book adequately establishes, for the first time, the fact that 
more science was taught in the colonial colleges than has been as- 
sumed; that the colleges differed considerably in their emphasis; 
that their contribution in advancing scientific interests was more 
marked than we have supposed in the general intellectual move- 
ments of the late eighteenth century; and that it is impossible to 
generalize about the subject without taking into account the well- 
defined periods Professor Hornberger clearly describes. 

Indeed, one of author’s major contributions to our knowledge 
of colonial intellectual history is in the field of chronology. By 
a precise investigation of changing entrance requirements, of the 
adoption of new textbooks, of the increments to libraries, and of 
developments in the curriculum itself, he defines three major 
periods. The first or formative era extends to the late seventeenth 
century, when Newtonianism was received; the second or transi- 
tion period, to, roughly, the middle of the eighteenth century; and 
the third or “period of established pattern,” to the end of that cen- 
tury. Within these chronological divisions he conveys a sense of 
growth and change, not only in a general but in a precise way. This 
is never overdone, however, for Hornberger is well aware of the 
persistence of established ideas and attitudes. 

Professor Hornberger’s work also indicates that, important 
though the stimulus of European science was, colonial science was 
sometimes retarded by the impact of Old World movements of 
thought and feeling. Traditionally-minded English Puritans, for 
example, opposed the new knowledge on the score that it did not, 
after all, promote the understanding and glorification of God. This 
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opposition to science in England stimulated some American think- 
ers to harmonize Newtonianism and theology and others to react 
unfavorably to the new science. Many will be surprised to find that 
not until the third period did utilitarian considerations play a 
really important réle in the promotion of collegiate science. Scien- 
tific curiosity, broad humanistic considerations, and religious mo- 
tives were all very important. 

Although such names as Morton, Greenwood, Winthrop, and 
Clap indicate the significant contributions to science made in New 
England colleges, these advances are balanced by the outstanding 
work at King’s College, Philadelphia, and William and Mary. The 
importance of non-New England sections in the influence exerted 
by scientific developments in the colleges on general thought is also 
clearly indicated. 

It is to be hoped that before long we shall have Professor Horn- 
berger’s full account of science in the colonial era. The present 
volume, important in itself, is another indication that we shall have 
much to learn from a scholar who combines precision and acumen 
with thoughtful insight into the larger and more difficult problems 


in the history of ideas. ay 


University of Wisconsin. 


The Roots of American Loyalty. By Merle Curti. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1946. Pp. x, 267. $3.00.) 


After years of neglect, historians are at last beginning to study 
our national beliefs, emotions, and prejudices. For this welcome 
change much credit belongs to Professor Curti, whose admirable 
Growth of American Thought won the Pulitzer Prize in 1944. Eight 
years ago he pointed out the need for a work on American pa- 
triotism and now, without the aid of helpful monographs, he has 
answered his own plea in a penetrating and challenging volume, 
which illumines numerous aspects of American life but which suf- 
fers from self-imposed limitations and from difficulties inherent in 
its theme. 

No review can do full justice to the broad sweep of the author’s 
story: the colonial origins of patriotism, its slow and tortuous 
growth through revolution, its first flowering in the half-century 
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after independence, its successive testing by wars and by internal 
conflicts that culminated in civil strife, its reconstruction through 
sectional reconciliation and new theories, its inevitable but bene- 
ficial criticism by liberal thinkers and trained sociologists. A final 
chapter deals with loyalty in the crisis of two world wars. Professor 
Curti reveals throughout a keen eye for the binding force of eco- 
nomic interests and popular symbols. He constantly emphasizes at- 
tempts by different groups to identify their program with the na- 
tion’s welfare; he sees clearly the dangers in unassimilated minor- 
ities and in uncritical love of country. Major figures, such as Noah 
Webster, Emerson, and Theodore Roosevelt, rightly loom large in 
his pages; yet adequate space is given to lesser-known but equally 
important architects of American patriotism. Readers of this jour- 
nal will be flattered by the prominence of New Englanders. Rich 
materials have been found in contemporary letters, schoolbooks, 
Fourth of July orations, belles lettres, dime-novels, fugitive pieces 
and selected periodicals. 

For all its merits, this is not a definitive history of American pa- 
triotism. As the title suggests and as the preface states, the forma- 
tive period to 1876 has been stressed. Up to that year Mr. Curti is 
on firm ground; and his account of the origins of patriotism and its 
ante-bellum patterns will, save for details, be widely accepted. It is 
the last third of the book, which unwisely attempts to bring the 
story down to date in abbreviated form and without complete re- 
search, that evokes criticism. After the centennial year the practice 
of patriotism is less fully described than the theory. Earlier topics 
are abandoned, and earlier sources are unworked. Thus we are not 
told who succeeded Hamilton, Coxe, and the Careys in associating 
material progress with loyalty; what sectional groups, such as the 
Grangers, Populists, Insurgents, share-croppers, and “Okies,” 
thought about national devotion;.or how Irish-Americans, Ger- 
man-Americans, and Jews reconciled their divided loyalties on vari- 
ous international issues between 1876 and 1914. In fact, a very fruit- 
ful field of foreign controversies, settled without resort to war, has 
been consistently overlooked. 

No two people, obviously, would agree on the same list of indi- 
viduals whose words and deeds have contributed to the growth of 
American patriotism. Those selected by Mr. Curti will elicit little, 
if any dissent. Nevertheless a full-length history would probably 
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add some of the following: John Quincy Adams for his oration on 
July 4, 1821; Charles Jared Ingersoll and Robert Walsh for their 
vigorous retorts to British travelers; Joseph Hopkinson, Samuel F. 
Smith and Katharine L. Bates for their patriotic songs; Jared 
Sparks and Peter Force for preserving records of the nation’s past; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Albert J. Beveridge and William E. Borah for 
their latter-day versions of love of country; and some military men, 
such as John Paul Jones, Nathan Hale, James Lawrence or Rich- 
mond P. Hobson, who by their heroism, martyrdom and rallying 
cries have stimulated national pride. 

One further question may be raised. Are patriotism and loyalty, 
here used almost interchangeably, identical? The foreword speaks 
only of patriotism, yet loyalty appears in the title and in every 
chapter heading. The text tends to employ the words as synonyms. 
Such a basic problem, inherent in the subject, deserves fuller con- 
sideration. To be sure, this shortcoming, as well as those men- 
tioned above, may stem from the limits Professor Curti has set for 
himself; but in accepting such restrictions he has robbed his vol- 
ume of that high distinction which the excellence of the early chap- 
ters and the known talents of the author have led his readers to an- 
sab et RicHarp W. LEopoLp. 
Harvard University. 


The Journals of Charles King Newcomb. Edited, with a Biographi- 
cal and Critical Introduction, by Judith Kennedy Johnson. 
Brown University Studies, Volume X; Americana Series, Num- 
ber 1. (Providence, Rhode Island: Brown University. 1946. Pp. 
vii, 299. $4.00.) 

To critics like Yvor Winters, who find in Emersonian or Tran- 
scendental thought the germs of intellectual and moral debilita- 
tion, the career of Charles King Newcomb (1820-1894) must seem 
a case in point. In this “quiet, retreating, demoniacal youth,” 
Emerson thought he had found a mind “far richer than mine,” one 
that was “self-centred on a deep centre of genius.” Yet in a life- 
time longer than the normal span, Newcomb published only a 
single article, ‘““The Two Dolons”—one of the most ridiculed pieces 
in all the four bewildering volumes of the Dial. Conscientious in 
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the practice of journal-writing—that discipline through which so 
many New Englanders sharpened their minds—-Newcomb managed 
to make diarizing an escape, not merely from action, but even from 
sustained and systematic thought itself. Fascinated and repelled by 
the “evil & piteous” morbidness of Hamlet (p. 101), Newcomb 
nevertheless revealed himself in his diaries as a lesser Hamlet, 
stricken with “a moral malady in which the simple relations & re- 
sponsibilities of life seem intricate, doubtful, & impossible” (p. 137). 

In the scholarly, if somewhat pedestrian, biography which intro- 
duces her selection from Newcomb’s unpublished journals, Miss 
Johnson probes to the roots of this personal and intellectual trag- 
edy. The inexorable possessiveness of Newcomb’s mother lay 
athwart his life until his forty-fifth year, and the possession of a 
comfortable income made possible for him a perverse escape into 
dilettantism. Miss Johnson discusses frankly the frustrations that 
resulted, culminating in the “feverish thoughts of sex” that filled 
his journals after 1868 (pp. 41-42). 

The selections edited by Miss Johnson—filling two hundred 
printed pages and representing about one-fortieth of the manu- 
script—confirm her interpretation of his life and thought. It is only 
fair to say, however, that the most valuable parts of Newcomb’s 
journals have not been recovered. The manuscripts that Emerson 
found “full of subtle genius” belonged to the years before 1844, 
but the journals that are now in the Brown University Library be- 
gin only with October, 1851, continuing until May, 1871. Already 
the wayward freshness of his youthful Transcendentalism had 
hardened into pretentious mannerism, and even his better sayings 
had a warmed-over flavor, as in the following echo of Emerson, ten 
years after “The American Scholar”: “I do like literature very 
much: . . . but life is all in all, & on a bright day, as is this, I should 
say to a scholar—‘I like it very well—but it is for a by-hour only’” 
(p- 93)- 

The editor has arranged the selections from Newcomb’s journals 
in four topical sections, within each of which the entries appear 
chronologically. Inasmuch as Newcomb’s thought was atomistic 
and drew little from the world of events, this arrangement is emi- 
nently proper. Of the four divisions “Nature” includes the finest 
passages, a few metaphors attaining real distinction. The section on 
“Arts and Letters” is the most pretentious, but offers little to justify 
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Emerson's remark that “Newcomb is my best key to Shakespeare.” 
Newcomb’s avowed critical procedure was to offer a generalization 
about life and then to illustrate it from literature. The generaliza- 
tions, however, are often banal, and the illustrative interpretations 
throw only fitful gleams of light upon the text. Though the editor 
finds “Newcomb’s scattered comments on society and politics . . . 
just and sensible” (p. 75), it is difficult to see in this section anything 
but the inherited prejudices of a man indifferent to public affairs, 
lightened only by a vague sympathy with the plight of the laboring 
man. In “Man and Morals” the growing sexual obsession of New- 
comb is easily traced, but one could wish that the editor had seen 
fit to print some of the “Songs of Love” which she so frankly dis- 
cusses. Out of 1,015, pieces it should surely have been possible to 
select a few that would not too greatly shock this hardened age. 

Aside from the biographical sketch, Miss Johnson's critical in- 
troduction is not especially perceptive. One would like a brief 
study of the Transcendental theory of criticism to explain the 
sterility of Newcomb’s approach. One needs also a brief explana- 
tion of Swedenborgianism. A few authors whom Newcomb read are 
listed (p. 31), but the six commonplace books—reaching back to 
1836 and thus covering Newcomb’s most significant period—should 
have furnished material for a more suggestive study of intellectual 
influences upon him. Miss Johnson provides useful comparisons 
with certain of Newcomb’s contemporaries. One looks, however, in 
vain for a discussion of Walt Whitman, despite certain striking re- 
semblances, such as Newcomb’s addiction to peculiar variants of 
common words, and his emphasis upon “full manly scope” in a 
sexual sense. 

The bibliographical apparatus is adequate, but certain weak- 
nesses may be noted. Although the commonplace books and manu- 
script journals are fully described, the three hundred letters in the 
Brown University Library are so briefly mentioned (p. 45) that one 
remains in the dark as to whether any were written by Newcomb 
himself. In the “List of Books in which Newcomb is Mentioned” 
(pp. 293-294), Georgiana (not Georgianna), Bruce Kirby’s reminis- 
cences of Brook Farm are cited only as magazine articles, and her 
autobiography, Years of Experience (1887), is omitted. Emerson’s 
“Brook Farm” is doubtless intended as a reference to his “Historic 
Notes of Life and Letters in New England.” Two items listed un- 
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der Brown University are apparently manuscript records rather 
than published books. 

The annotation of the Journals is somewhat inept. The obvious 
is often laboriously explained (cf. p. 243, n. 6; p. 257, m. 14; p. 261, 
n. 15), and prominent figures awkwardly identified (cf. p. 207, n. 18). 
Where comparison with other writers is called for, the footnote is 
usually vague—“Both Emerson and Thoreau expressed similar 
- principles” (p. 273, n. 21), without specific references. Though sev- 
eral dates are given with fullness, the volume nowhere states the 
month and day of Newcomb’s birth or of his death. Some errors of 
transcription seem to have occurred, e.g., began for begin (p. 106), 
and condemn for condense (p. 108). If these are Newcomb’s own 
readings, a parenthetical sic would be in order. On the other hand, 
Swedenborg actually used the word conjugial, and Newcomb is not 
here guilty of misspelling as the editor implies (p. 95). The date 
1838 is misprinted 1938 (p. 14). 

The shortcomings are minor. Unless Newcomb’s early journals 
should come to light, Miss Johnson’s volume will remain the defini- 
tive work on a figure whose importance it has hitherto been impos- 
sible to estimate justly. Antuur Eucene Besror, JR. 


Stanford University. 


Piety and Intellect at Amherst College, 1865-1912. By Thomas Le 
Duc. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1946. Pp. 165. 
$2.00.) 


Remembrance of Amherst. An Undergraduate’s Diary. By Wil- 
liam Gardiner Hammond. Edited by George F. Whicher. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1946. Pp. 307. $3.00.) 


College histories, particularly those written with an eye to sales 
promotion or stamped with the official seal, are usually tedious and 
unrewarding. Facts are recorded with no regard to their real impor- 
tance, and the chronicler is more likely to “point with pride” than 
to interpret or assess. Mr. Le Duc’s book does not fall into the cate- 
gory of devotional works. It happens to be, among other things, an 
interesting account of intellectual life at Amherst from 1865, to 
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1912, but Mr. Le Duc as a historian of ideas is properly concerned 
with the wider implications of his subject. 

Amherst College, founded in 1821, began as an experiment in 
character building. Although not a divinity school in the strict 
sense, its students during the thirties and forties were largely incip- 
ient ministers who were taught to value learning as an introduction 
to God and as a key to individual righteousness. Under a series of 
presidents, able and inept, and with the help of a conscientious and 
serious-minded faculty, the religious ideal determined the educa- 
tional character of the college until the administration of Julius H. 
Seelye (1876-1895). Seelye believed in the Amherst principle as 
vehemently as his predecessors, but he unwittingly undermined his 
own position by secularizing the program of the college. As the de- 
partments drew professionally trained scholars and specialists, each 
preoccupied with his own set of problems and unwilling to subordi- 
nate his chosen discipline to the vague conception of “character 
making,” what Mr. Le Duc calls the old “community of purpose” 
disappeared: “In evolving from unity towards intellectual anarchy 
the college betrayed, it may be said, the plight of American Civili- 
zation.” Something had been gained, to be sure, but at a heavy cost. 
After 1890 the old religio-educational synthesis fell apart, and Am- 
herst began to turn out “well-rounded” conventional young men 
who “believed in everything and nothing.” 

The extent of Amherst’s dereliction from its original purpose is 
dramatically illustrated by the diary of William Gardiner Ham- 
mond, an undergraduate from 1846 to 1848. The college at this 
time was hardly more than a training academy for ministers, and 
although signs of the new secularism were already apparent (fra- 
ternities and social activities bulked heavily in Hammond's col- 
lege experience), the college was still, in Mr. Le Duc’s phrase, “‘intel- 
lectually compact.” To relieve the tedium of mechanical recitations 
and memory drills, the undergraduates created their own extra- 
curricular program which combined the social and the intellectual. 
Character and intellect counted for more than family prestige; 
emulation was not yet pecuniary. Hammond himself was not pre- 
paring for the ministry, and he retained a mild religious scepticism 
throughout his college years, but his ethical convictions were posi- 
tive and unequivocal. 
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One has the impression after reading his intimate descriptions of 
college life—his accounts of debates, desultory reading, estimations 
of people, fraternity rivalry, expeditions to South Hadley and 
Northampton—that he and his classmates were better prepared for 
life than their late nineteenth-century counterparts, that they 
emerged with certain values and standards which gave a purpose 
and meaning to their careers. Hammond may serve as an illustra- 
tion. The years immediately following his graduation, Professor 
Whicher tells us in his epilogue to the journal, were filled with 
tragedy, yet he survived his misfortunes and lived to become an 
eminent and public-spirited jurist. His success may be attributed in 
part to his native abilities and agreeable personality (his diary 
shows him to be perceptive, humorous, and industrious), but Am- 
herst developed his talents and confirmed his idealism. 

Both Mr. Le Duc’s book and Gardiner’s diary, engagingly edited 
by Professor Whicher, were published for Amherst’s one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary. The college has recently repudiated 
the anarchism of the elective system, but more significant, I think, 
are the conclusions of its faculty committee on the objectives of 
liberal education (January 1945),—conclusions which seem to re- 
affirm forgotten assumptions: 


The college was founded to promote knowledge and piety. Piety 
has been defined as loyalty to the sources of our being. If the col- 
lege can make itself a democratic intellectual community, pro- 
foundly interested in the welfare of the society of which it is a part, 
the future will do honor to its past. 

DANIEL AARON. 
Smith College. 


Passage to Glory: John Ledyard’s America. By Helen Augur. (New 
York: Doubleday & Company. 1946. Pp. 310. $3.00.) 


To generations of Dartmouth men John Ledyard has become an 
essential legend. He varied his undergraduate months with theatri- 
cal performances, a journey to the Indians, and nights in the open. 
Finally he hollowed a canoe from a tree and sailed away from the 
College forever. Somehow he traveled across Siberia and in his 
thirties died within the shadow of the pyramids. His perennial ap- 
peal is that of the irresponsible undergraduate, the exemplar of 
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outdoor life, and the romantic and gallant explorer of far places. 
Although the legend is no fundamental distortion, it is not the 
whole story. Ledyard was an eighteenth-century type. The cosmo- 
politanism of the age colored him. Though technically a “rebel” he 
shipped with Captain Cook on his third voyage and thus sailed the 
seas during the American Revolution under British commanders. 
Englishmen financed his other expeditions and numerous Euro- 
peans befriended him. Ledyard felt all men were brothers. He had, 
furthermore, the interest of his time in nature and in primitive peo- 
ples and brought to observation the enthusiasm and the frequent 
insight of the gentleman scholar, if not of the trained scientist. 

Varied and exciting as his life was, I doubt if it furnishes enough 
material for a life on the scale Helen Augur has written. To be sure 
her volume is little longer than that written nearly a century ago 
by Jared Sparks. Sparks obtained his bulk by prolonged quota- 
tions from Ledyard’s letters and journals. Miss Augur has given 
more details and more integration to her narrative. Whether she 
achieves as clear a picture of her hero and his times is dubious. She 
has not discarded her old habit of censuring those who do not con- 
form to the pattern of her subject. Thus the Adams family though 
“they had shaken off some of their tight provincialism . . . would 
always remain remarkably timorous and unimaginative.” This is 
a unique judgment upon such independent individuals as John 
and John Quincy Adams. She overvalues the genius of Ledyard as 
observer. Selected quotations from his writings drop many fertile 
hints and anticipations; they fail to reveal his deficiencies. An in- 
grained Protestantism, for instance, on occasion perverted his gen- 
eralizations about other peoples. His statement that the Russians 
had “few Moral Virtues” was a case in point. 

Miss Augur’s greatest handicap is her determination to make 
Ledyard a symbol. This procedure, by her own admission, commits 
her to “a guessing game.” In a prolonged exercise of this sort she 
tries to trace Ledyard’s influence upon Jefferson, and then through 
Jefferson’s interest in the West to the Monroe Doctrine. “Jefferson 
was a land animal.” “Ledyard was a salt-water man.” “He managed 
to frighten Jefferson enough so that he tried to be amphibious in 
his thinking.” Though she often applies the caveat to such imagina- 
tive forays, there are others without the label. In the first two pages 
we are invited to behold —John Ledyard glimpsing for the first 
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time the western shore of North America. “John Ledyard stood in 
the bow of the ship . . . . His close-knit young body braced against 
the shock of the primeval land, his blond head lifted to the surge 
of mountains rolling their white crests like mighty waves against 
the sky. ... He saw an America running from sea to sea, that after- 
noon in early spring. He accepted the great land in fee simple from 
the hands of Nature herself.” Maybe! Without documentation I 
would as soon believe he was shaving as understudying for Holly- 
wood. The conclusion is equally dithyrambic. The clipper ship 
Flying Cloud somehow embodies the “cloudy processes of Led- 
yard’s heart.” In short it is impossible to tell how much of this 
book is so. Sparks’ earlier life may have been pietistic and moral; 
at least the reader knew what the author was about. Miss Augur’s 
symbolism only succeeds in blurring the image of this charming, 
talented, and foot-free young man. E 

DWARD C. KIRKLAND. 


Bowdoin College. 


Nine Mile Bridge: Three Years in the Maine Woods. By Helen 
Hamlin. (New York: W. W. Norton, Inc. 1945. Pp. 233. $2.50.) 


From the time of John Josselyn’s New England’s Rarities Dis- 
covered (1671) to the present, outsiders and home folk have not 
wearied of writing books about the strange ways of life in the 
corner State of Maine. This particular one is praised in the wrap- 
per for its “utter honesty” in describing the author's experiences in 
the heart of the “big woods”; and with allowances for certain alter- 
ations in her own personal history, the praise is justified. Of the 
various areas or provinces of Maine life — the coast, the declining 
villages, the inland farms, the potato empire of Aroostook, and the 
great forests — the last has had the latest and least treatment in 
books, but here it is. The Churchill in which Helen Hamlin’s story 
begins is a temporary lumbering settlement in “the largest un- 
broken wild timberland area in private ownership within the con- 
fines of any one state,” about twice the size of Massachusetts — 
“15,600 square miles of wood and lakes and nothing else.” Into 
this spot in the wilderness, peopled mainly by French Canadians 
from Quebec, a schoolteacher just out of normal school was 
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plunged, to sink or swim, and she gloriously swam. In most books, 
harumscarum adventures end with marriage; but marriage to 
“Curly” Hamlin, who evidently liked ’em tough, wild, and lively, 
was only the beginning of a partnership designed to test the facul- 
ties of the human frame close to their limit. The life of a game 
warden in the far north, snowed in for the winter, with the nearest 
neighbor nine miles away, is no life for a woman. She has first to 
prove herself as a man before she can do very much about being a 
woman, but Helen Hamlin had the necessary toughness, zest, and 
saving humor to come through it and like it. Often she came to 
close terms with the brute forces of nature, as when, stormbound 
one night in a vermin-ridden cabin at thirty below zero outside, 
she sandwiched herself between her companions, the aviator and a 
lumberjack, to keep from freezing; or when, at Umsaskis Lake the 
following winter, provisions ran out and she and “Curly” were 
forced to trek on snowshoes the thirty-eight miles to Lac Frontiere, 
in Canada, for food. 

The author has a very competent style. I have never read a more 
adequate and condensed account of the operations, gear, and 
practices of pulpwood logging than is given in her chapters 
“Lumbering” and “River Drive.” She has also a Thoreau-like alert 
and appreciative eye for detail in her surroundings. As a result her 
book is full of brief graphic descriptions, like that of a dried-up 
man-made “lake,” unnatural as a mule and ugly as a stump fence, 
which is created wherever a dam, as at Bingham or Ellsworth, has 
flooded many square miles of forest growth: 


... The lake was ghostly. The shores were lined with dri-ki, the 
bleached dead stumps of drowned trees. Some were still upright, 
but most of them slanted every which way and were ready to dis- 
appear — the shameful traces of a dammed and flooded lake. 


The tang of woods talk is preserved in numerous phrases, such as 
“hound dog miles”— the seemingly interminable stretches to be 
waded in deep snow —“. . . they run a hound dog to death in the 
woods and call it a mile.” Interspersed are many bits of not-too- 
subtle humor and comments of sober wisdom: “A curious thing I 
have noticed is that a funny story in English never sounds funny 
when it is told in French”— and vice versa. The book stands well 
the test of re-perusal, and many readers will hope that Mrs. Ham- 
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lin, now back in civilization, will draw again upon her experience, 
reproducing it with more deliberateness, rather than in the breath- 
taking snatches of which Nine Mile Bridge is largely composed. 


Mi1LTon ELLs. 


University of Maine. 


A State University Surveys the Humanities. Edited with a Foreword 
by Loren C. MacKinney, Nicholson B. Adams, Harry K. Rus- 
sell. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1945. 
Pp. vii, 262. No Index. $4.00.) 


North Carolina initiated its particular modification of the much- 
harried “free elective system” in 1918 by establishing a more pre- 
scribed curriculum for all its undergraduates. This departure was 
strengthened, in 1935, by the limitation of the upperclassman’s 
choice of concentration to the divisions of the Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, and subsequently, Teacher Training. 

The Division of Humanities contributes this volume to North 
Carolina’s sesquicentennial publications. It is therefore fitting that 
it should include (as Part I) an informative survey of the Humani- 
ties at the university from 1795 to 1945. However, to most of us the 
interest and value of the book consist in the far greater space it 
apportions to the estimates of ““The Humanities and the Human- 
istic Ideal” by eleven Division representatives in their respective 
fields (Part II), and by four professional men in Medicine, Law, 
Business and Journalism, respectively (Part III); and to the vigor- 
ous concluding essay by Norman Foerster, “The Future of the Hu- 
manities in State Universities” (Part IV). 

The many contributors support the thesis of the editors: that the 
Humanities are not, primarily, designated “subjects” having their 
individual and esoteric superiorities, but are merely those closely 
related studies whose common acceptance of the humanistic ideal 
especially qualifies them to acquaint the collegian with values es- 
sential to his full maturity. It follows that the significant contribu- 
tion of the Humanities resides in the permeating influence which 
they can exert on the university as a whole, rather than in the ar- 
bitrary confines of course (or Divisional) content. 

Mr. Foerster crystallizes this theme when he reminds universities 
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of the need for re-recognizing as the aim of education, The Dig- 
nity of Man. Through the affirmation of such an aim petulant 
conflicts between the Humanities and the Sciences are seen to be 
pseudomorphic, for the what ought to be of the Humanities and 
the what is of the Sciences are complementary, not contradictory 
(as the Greeks, notably Plato, well knew). The only unconditional 
enemy of the humanistic ideal is the quasi-science of naturalism, 
either in its explicit formulations, or, more dangerously within its 
Trojan Horse camouflages: the zealously competent but only half- 
educated science instructor, the teachers’ college product (a self- 
deceived fellow-traveler), the too many success-conscious adminis- 
trators and trustees. It is with a clear recognition of the true foe, and 
with a confident expression of its ennobling ideal to a public newly 
sensitive to educational philosophies, that the humanistic spirit 
must assert itself if it is to achieve a dominant réle in the state uni- 


versity of tomorrow. 
CAMERON THOMPSON. 


Hill, New Hampshire. 


Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Education. By Richard 
Emmons Thursfield. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series LXIII, Number 1. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1945. Pp. 359, xiv. Paper $3.00; 
cloth $3.75.) 


Since many libraries are without the important source material 
contained in Barnard’s Journal, there should be at least one ac- 
curate volume dealing with it. This book serves that purpose well. 
It is a painstakingly detailed and documented treatment of practi- 
cally everything Barnard published in his Journal, the many influ- 
ences on him, and his influence on others. Thus it gives us a good 
picture of both his editorial genius and his limitations. The book, 
however, falls short of the author’s hope of being “a significant 
contribution to the history of education as part of social and in- 
tellectual history” unless he means by “contribution to history” 
mainly the provision of predigested information useful for some 
scholars and students. If in this context we understand the term 
“contribution” to be the act of revealing and explaining the inter- 
action between education and social, intellectual conditions, then a 
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primarily descriptive account of the editorial policy of a journal 
and a mere delineation of its contents do not fulfill the purposes. It 
would have been better to re-edit the major articles and include an 
apt commentary on the historical background. 

The American Journal of Education contains the major part of 
the story of the development of public education in the nineteenth 
century and of the great educational ideas which were being ex- 
changed between America and Europe. It is one of the first de- 
liberate ventures in comparative education. Pestalozzi, Raumer, 
Wohlfarth, Milton, Ascham, Locke, Rosenkranz, Herbart, Frobel, 
and William Russell are only a few of the men whose works re- 
ceived considerable space. To be sure, there were certain grave 
omissions, such as Rousseau — though he was introduced at least 
through the translation of Raumer’s Geschichte der Paédagogtk. In 
retrospect one can learn quite a lot of social history even from the 
obvious omissions in journals and books. 

Barnard was dedicated to raising the professional status of teach- 
ing. To achieve this he reported all significant historical and cur- 
rent trends which came to his wide and profound attention. Of 
course, he had his personal likes and dislikes. Furthermore, he em- 
ployed Raumer’s biographical method of history in the hope that 
teachers would take heart from the stories of American educational 
pioneers and benefactors. 

To this wealth of material Mr. Thursfield’s study serves as a 
stimulating guide and an excellent reference book, especially for 
those who have the opportunity to study the original file of Barn- 
ard’s American Journal of Education. 

Mary Ewen PALMER. 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


Singin’ Yankees. By Philip D. Jordan. (Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1946. Pp. xi, 305. $3.50.) 


It is not always remembered how picturesque was the anti-slavery 
movement, and particularly in its New England phase. Abolition- 
ists were scarcely ever merely abolitionists, and never pedestrian in 
their outlook and methods. All of them together made as multi- 
colored a community of reformers as were to be found anywhere. 
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The Hutchinsons were not professional reformers, but they were 
very much a part of the anti-slavery scene—an arresting part. Six- 
teen children of a New Hampshire farmer, they evinced talent in 
various forms, particularly as singers, song-writers, improvisers, and 
organizers of musical groups. Most famous were the quartet of Jud- 
son, Asa, John, and Abby, who sang, as Garrison wrote in a family 
memoir, “not only for freedom and equal rights, but with equal 
zest in behalf of peace, temperance, moral reform, woman’s en- 
franchisement, and other kindred movements, making thousands 
of converts, and exerting a most salutary influence far and wide.” 
With their repertoire of comic, dramatic, folk, and patriotic, as 
well as propaganda songs, thoroughly drenched in sentimentality, 
the “tribe of Jesse” reached numerous ears closed to standard 
abolitionist doctrine, and not always without risk to their mount- 
ing prestige. The Hutchinsons achieved a national and even inter- 
national fame. A literature accumulated about them. Most useful 
and most interesting has been brother John’s thick, two-volume 
Story of the Hutchinsons, which was published in 1896. 

A modern treatment of this family has been in order, and Mr. 
Jordan’s background and interests have fitted him for the work. A 
professional historian, co-editor of a volume entitled Songs of Yes- 
terday, he has, it is stated, spent seven years in extensive research on 
the Hutchinsons. There is no doubt that he has pursued his investi- 
gations with gusto and to a purpose. That being so, one is not quite 
sure how best to evaluate his completed work. For Mr. Jordan has 
fictionalized his material to such an extent that it is not clear where 
simple fact ends and conjecture begins. Undoubtedly, he has writ- 
ten, in general, from basic records of one kind or another. But there 
are many pages of conversation which would have required a ready 
corps of stenographers to catch or to transcribe into what purports 
to be New Hampshire dialect. There are soliloquies, intimate 
thoughts, and impressions conceived in solitude which, if authen- 
tic, the author could scarcely have written without access to highly 
secret, enormously detailed, and perhaps supernatural scrolls. The 
characters in this story whisper, drawl, grumble, linger, sniff, mur- 
mur, whimper, and yell. It also is known, for example, that one in- 
dividual combed his chin whiskers before answering, while an- 
other took his pipe from his mouth during another discussion. All 
such details of composition do not uniformly produce literary ef- 
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fects of a quality to justify embellishment of known facts. Further- 
more, although Mr. Jordan assiduously sought material relating to 
the Hutchinsons themselves, he did not, apparently, have an equal 
interest in pursuing data affecting other aspects of his tale. Henry 
C. Wright, for instance, was not an English reformer (even if John 
Hutchinson, in his reminiscences, thought so), but as substantial a 
bit of New England as the Hutchinsons themselves. John, not 
Henry—Henry was his middle name—John H. W. Hawkins was not 
the father of the Washingtonians. 

It makes a good story, without doubt, and Mr. Jordan tells it to 
the accompaniment, as it were, of the songs the Hutchinsons sang. 
One is not persuaded, however, that it was necessary to treat the 
Hutchinsons as folklore in order to make them interesting to the 


general reader. They are much too real. ee 


Antioch College. 


On the Edge of Evening. By Cornelius Weygandt. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1946. Pp. x, 217. $3.00.) 


Cornelius Weygandt is a Pennsylvanian of German and British 
stock, who has lived a full life as teacher of English at the University 
of Pennsylvania, writer, newspaper man, naturalist, and observer 
of his fellow men. He has written much about the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in which he grew up, and by far the greater part of this auto- 
biography is concerned with his native state. In 1916, however, he 
bought an old farm in Sandwich, New Hampshire, and he has made 
himself a part of that state, too. Indeed, he points out that in some 
ways his books on New Hampshire — The White Hills (1934), New 
Hampshire Neighbors (1937), November Rowen (1941) and The 
Heart of New Hampshire (1944) — have made him better known 
than his books on Pennsylvania. So thorough has been his adoption 
as a Yankee that he was asked to write the introduction to the 
W.P.A. guidebook for New Hampshire. 

On the Edge of Evening is, however, only marginally concerned 
with New England. Professor Weygandt refers briefly to the writ- 
ing of his books on New Hampshire, has a few words about his 
Sandwich farm and his neighbors there, and a few pages on ballad 
singers of New Hampshire and Vermont in a chapter on “Folklore 
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and the Folk Arts.” Mostly he writes about his long and active life 
in Pennsylvania, his family, his work, the countryside, his hobbies. 
He writes easily and confidently, with the good autobiographer’s 
natural acceptance of the first person singular. 

Professor Weygandt is clearly an omnivorous and wide-ranging 
man, fond of books but not bookish, and not in the conventional 
sense, at least, academic. He is proudly old-fashioned, and would 
not, one expects, object too much to being typed as one of a vanish- 
ing race of teachers of English, sound but not pedantic, avoiding 
both the meticulous scholarship of the Ph.D. and the literary 
chapels of the little magazines and the latest fashion in aesthetic re- 
bellion. He has a lot to say about Yeats and Synge, and nothing 
about Joyce. He has found happiness in a well-rounded life, and 
tells us so. This is a pleasant record of seventy years, unmarred by 
the doubts and anxieties that harassed some of Professor Wey- 
gandt’s contemporaries. It is just possible that no one will be able 
to write quite so sunny a book in 1996. Yet we may hope that Pro- 
fessor Weygandt’s is not really a vanishing race. 

CRANE BRINTON. 
Harvard University. 


The Old Stock Company School of Acting: A Study of the Boston 
Museum. By Edward W. Mammen. (Boston: The Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library. 1945. Pp. 89. Paper, $1.00; half-cloth, 
$1.50.) 


Acting is a craft, and like any other craft it must be learned by 
study and practice. The place to learn this craft was once the stock 
companies that covered America from Maine to California. The 
stock companies have gone, killed by the movies, and without them 
few young actors of today have an opportunity of learning their 
profession. As the old actors, graduates of the stock company, dis- 
appear from the stage, leaving a great variety of parts that their suc- 
cessors are poorly prepared to fill, mention is more and more fre- 
quently made of the old stock-company training and its value. 

Just what was this training? And how valuable was it to the 
young actor? Mr. Mammen’s careful, well-documented, rather dry 
study of the Boston Museum, from 1843 to 1893 one of the leading 
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stock companies, is the only book I know of that fully and satisfac- 
torily answers the first question. In detail and with almost a pre- 
ponderance of statistics he analyzes the organization and repertory 
of the Boston Museum and the broad, lengthy training that it gave 
the beginner. But, although I have read Mr. Mammen’s little book 
twice, including the last section on the “Effectiveness of Training,” 
it leaves with me a much less clear conception of the value of this 
training than the brief article, “Bad Actors and Beginners,” which 
the late Otis Skinner, an outstanding product of the stock com- 
pany, wrote for Red Book in 1913. 

In the stock company, said Mr. Skinner, “the beginner will learn 
how to use his body, how to walk across the stage, how to master 
and think out a part, and finally, how to act. Go there, go to schools 
like this, young would-be actors, and first educate your muscles, so 
that you can appear to be doing, and yet not to be doing, the things 
men and women, without educated bodies, do instinctively in real 
life. Believe me, good acting is always art, but it is never nature— 
even though nature is its origin and the illustration of nature its ob- 
ject. One word or so more. Do not be content to remain at the foot 
too long. The young actor should not stay in the stock company 
over two years—or he will become too mechanical for any other 
good. To the young actor, the stock company is nothing more than 
a stepping stone. To the middle-aged actor it spells mediocrity. 
To the old actor it is the pawnshop of the profession.” 


WILLIAM VAN LENNEP. 


Theatre Collection, Harvard College Library. 
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SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS, 1835-1910 (“Mark Twain”). For per- 
mission to print Twain’s “Fenimore Cooper’s Further Literary 
Offenses,” the editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY are grate- 
ful to the Mark Twain Company, Harper and Brothers, and Mr. 
Bernard DeVoto. 

BERNARD DeVoro, an editor of the NEw ENGLAND QuaRTERLY, is the 
author of Mark [wain’s America and the editor of Mark Twain 
In Eruption. 


Louis FILer is a member of the Faculty of American Civilization 
at Antioch College. 


Nick AARON Forp is a member of the Department of English at 
Morgan State College. 


DonaLp M. GoopFELLow is a member of the Department of Eng- 
lish at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


BABETTE May Levy is a member of the Department of English at 
Hunter College. 


LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo, a former Managing Editor of the New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, historian and biographer, is an authority 
on the history of New Hampshire. 


Joun Barp McNU tty is a member of the Department of English at 
Trinity College. 


GiLBertT P. Voict is Professor of American Literature at Witten- 
berg College. 
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